though  enunciated  by  man,  It  was 
n^S-A'-j  enacted  by  Destiny,  and  it  was 
irresistible  and  irreversible. 

“Americans  shall  rule  America  ” 
was  the  hidden  meaning  of  brave 
Ethan  Allen,  when  he  summoned 
HplK,  the  garrison  of  Old  Ticonderoga 
t®  surrender,  “in  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress.”  It  was  the  determined  : 
of  Montgomery  when  he  marched 


pride  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  thoee  men, 
in  the  feeling  that  their  deeds. are  the  glory  of 
the  Aswrsam  name!  They  said  w*, — they 
fought  to  establish  a  principle,  they  lived  to 
give  vitality  to  a  sentiment,  which  burned  vehe¬ 
mently  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  which  has  now 
become  so  inwrought  into  the  national  life  as 
to  constitute  the  leading  and  essential  portion 
of  the  national  character — that  “ 


Amicmcax 

HXASTS  shall  rule  America.” 

And  then,  long  after  the  Bevolntion,  when 
a  misg^ded  patriotism — sincere  but  narrow¬ 
minded — sought  to  stigmatize  and  drive  off  the 
men  of  European  birth,  who  would  come  and 
help  os  clear  up  the  forests,  and  increase  our 
resources  of  learning  and  art,  and  mechanical 
skill,  by  the  odious  “  Alien  Act,”  which  placed 
them  under  governmental  surveillance,  as  if 
they  were  enemies  because  foreign-bom,  the 
American  people  rose  in  their  political  majes¬ 
ty,  and  put  forward  the  illustrious  Jefferson, 
the  trae  Representative  American  Man,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  grand  American  doctrine,  that  our 
country  was,  and  should  always  be,  “  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  of  all  nationa”  And  that, 
solemn  pledge  was  ratified  the  hurras  of  the 
whole  nation.  They  are  welcome  to  come  to  our 
shwee,  if  they  will  submit  to  our  laws,  and  to 
eat  the  bread  they  can  earn.  And  if  they  bring 
with  them,  or  if  we  can  give  them  as  they  min¬ 
gle  among  us,  an  Auebican  bkabt,  they  diall  be 
deemed  and  taken  all  (me  as  if  they  were  Ame- 
rioan-bom.  Such  is  the  plastic  f<»oe  of  our  free 
institutions,  that  we  hold  ourselves  able  to 
AfwniesNtM  every  man,  with  the  soul  of  a  man, 
who  deliberately  casts  in  bis  lot  ^th  ns,  and 
swears  allegiance  to  our  Constitution. 

The  war  of  ISIS  was  waged  Ibrithe  specific 
purpose  of  establishing  our  ability  and  our 
right  to  make  Americans  of  all  whd  would  put 
on  American  hearts,  no  matter  in  what  elhne 
nor  under  what  allegiance  they  were  bom.  To 
maintain  that  doctrine,  we  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  strongest  natiim  then  in  the 
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against  Quebec,  and  of  De  Kalb,  and  Pulaski, 
and  stem  old  Baron  Steuben,  and  generous 
Lord  Stirling,  and  chivalric  La  Fayette, 
and  a  host  of  gallant  souls  who  peridied  or 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  effectuate  this  grand 
resolve.  And  the  men  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  that  straggle,  were  all  good 
and  trae  Americans,  were  they  not?  Did 
Washington  know  any  difference  in  his  military 
family  between  Hamilton  and  Humphreys,  be- 
<muse  the  former  was  bora  in  the  West  Indies? 
Or  had  Jefferson  or  Madison  any  less  regard  for 
the  incorruptible  Gallatin,  beeause  he  was  born 
in  Switzerland. 

“Americans  diall  rale  America.”  So  we  all 
say,  and  so  we  all  mean.  But  who  are  Ameri¬ 
cana,  such  as  we  mean  shall  rule  America,  but 
those  who  have  Americua  hearts?  Were  the 
Gow-boya Americans?  Was  Arnold  an  Ameri¬ 
can?  Were  those  natives  of  the  colonies,  who 
always  made  haste  to  enrol  themselves  as  loyal 
snt^ts  of  King  George,  and  to  swear  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  whenever  a 
British  force  approached,  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  selfish  interests — were  they  Americans? 
And  wa«  those  bora  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  or  France,  who  served  throngli  the  war, 
who  bled  at  Bunker  Hill,  helped  to  take  Bur- 
goyne,  retreated  throuj^  the  Jerseys,  camped 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  triumphed  at  Torktown — 
were  they  foreigners,  aliens,  strangers,  who  had 
no  right  to  rale  in  America?  Where  is  the 
man  \riioae  heart  does  not  glow  with  grateful 


AMKRICAWS  ■HAI.L  RVUE  AMERICA. 

This  is  a  declaration  to  which  every  true 
American  heart  responds.  It  is  not  that  Amer¬ 
icans  ouffM  to  rule  America ;  nor  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  sAould  rule  America ;  nor  tiiat  Americans 
mean  to  rale  America.  But  the  earnest  declar¬ 
ation  and  the  indomitable  purpose  is,  that 
“Americana  SHALL  rale  America.” 

That  question  was  settled  by  our  noble  fa¬ 
thers,  the  patriots  of  ’76,  over  obstacles  infi¬ 
nitely  more  formidable  than  any  which  their 
posterity  can  ever  encounter — unless  obstacles 
of  their  own  make.  When  they  were  but  a 
handful  of  people,  not  three  milliims,  not  twice 
as  many  as  we  now  have  in  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  which  we  have  since  Ixmght 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans — at  that  dark 
hour,  without  a  name  or  a  standing  among  na¬ 
tions,  or  a  pledge  of  support  frt>m  any  quarter, 
and  while  a  well-appointed  army  held  every 
fortified  place  on  the  continent — then,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  those  republican  heroes  met  at 
Independence  Hall,  and  solemnly  resolved, 
with  a  will  which  was  impossible  to  be  over¬ 
borne,  that  Aiobioanb  shall  bulb  Ambbica. 
And  they  did  it,  too. 

Against  that  resolve,  the  arts  wf  British  di¬ 
plomacy,  the  seductions  of  British  gold,  and 
the  prowess  of  British  troops,  were  alike  una¬ 
vailing.  That  Declaration  was  a  decree ; 
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world,  and  the  only  nation  at  that  time  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  08  aeriooa  iiyory  in  war.  And  in 
that  solemn  trial  by  battle,  with  the  otrilized 
world  for  epectators,  we  won  the  cause,  and  the 
nations  applauded  the  victor  who  soccessthlly 
maintained  the  gage  that  every  num  is  an 
American  who  has  an  American  heart  The 
brave  Captain  Ingraham,  in  the  “  Levant,”  had 
only  to  name  this  doctrine  in  the  hearing  of 
Austrian  despotism,  to  make  the  shacklea  lUl 
from  Martin  Kosata. 

How,  ttien,  say  some  among  ns,  that  the 
plaslie  foroe  our  institutions  has  lost  its  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  (m  to  Ameri¬ 
canise  men  who  come  among  ns  from  other 
countries,  and  oast  in  their  lot  with  ns,  for 
themselves  and  their  children  to  share  our  bur- 
jlem  and  our  destiny.  The  very  thought  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  American  bosoms.  It  savors  of  a 
fiweign  origin.  It  in  a  cowardly  fear,  which  was 
first  propagated  by  men  whose  fothers  were  not 
at  Bunker  Hill  or  Torttown,  and  irtiose  fUse 
theories,  imbibed  under  frffeiga  institations, 
would  not  believe  in  this  plastic  power  of 
Americanisation.  And  thetr  clamor,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  political  disappointments,  and  embit¬ 
tered  by  religions  bigotry,  has  at  length  blown 
itself  up  to  a  great  popular  terror — as  if  the 
accession  of  any  possible  number  of  foreign 
emigrants  could  swamp  the  operative  energy 
of  the  American  principle,  -that  “Americans 
rule  America.”  And  so,  instead  of  reinforcing 
this  American  principle,  by  a  more  vigorous 
application  of  all  the  measures  which  go  to 
Americanise  the  hearts  of  friose  who  come 
among  ns,  they  would  drop  every  modifying 
endeavor  and  instrument,  and  bring  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people  to  adopt  and  entertain  the  strange 
and  abhorrent  idea,  that  every  man  who  had 
not  his  birth  on  our  soil,  is,  or  is  te  be  made, 
of  course  an  enemy  to  our  institutions.  If  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  justify  its  own 
alarms,  prancing  the  very  evil  it  prophe¬ 
sies. 

But  it  cannot  be  done.  There  may  be  a 
transient  excitement  produced,  sntBcient  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cause  a  large  amount 
of  unhappiness.  But  “  the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people,  always  wise  and  always  efficient,” 
will  soon  prevail,  and  bring  all  things  right 
again.  And  when  calm  reason  liiall  resume 
her  power,  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  will 
soon  settle  these  several  points. 

1.  That  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
nation,  consldeTed  with  reference  to  the  fiitnre 
centuries  of  its  history,  is  the  q>eedy  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  new  States,  first,  as  to  their  physi¬ 
cal  preparation ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  their 
social  organization. 

2.  That  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  complete  the  physical  preparation  of 
the  new  States,  without  the  help  of  some  rafl- 
Ilons  of  laborers  brought  from  other  lands. 

3.  That  these  immigrants  must  remain  among 
us,  either  in  the  capacity  of  subject  aliens  and 
Helots  and  enemies,  or  be  Americanized,  and 
thus  assimilated  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
nation,  by  tife  plastic  force  of  our  free  institu¬ 
tions — constituting  in  one  case  a  source  of  na¬ 
tional  weakness  and  peril,  and  in  the  other  an 
element  of  national  strength  and  greatness. 

4.  That  the  plastic  instrumentalities  which 
we  have  to  employ  in  the  process  of  American¬ 


ization— just  laws,  equal  rights,  a  free  press,  an 
open  Bible,  common  schools,  and  land  at  ten 
shillings  an  acre — are  to  be  folly  relied  <m,  as 
abundantly  sufficient,  if  falthfolly  emplifyed,  to 
make  true  American  citizens  of  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  come;  while  our  laws  poesess 
ample  strength  to  control  the  rest  and  keep 
them  in  order  until  we  ean  eertainly  Ameri¬ 
canise  their  children. 

6.  That  Justice  and  kindness,  argument  and 
intelligence,  and  the  earliest  possible  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  conscions  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  are  the  only  sure  means  of  giving  efficacy 
to  the  plastic  appUances  referred  to,  and  are 
in  every  point  of  view  better  and  safer  than  the 
opposite  course. 

That  such  is  the  only  rational  view  of  the 
subject,  appears  too  plain  for  argument  ^Rie 
very  statement  of  it  is  conclusive.  And  this  is 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  confident  assurance 
that  snck  will  be  the  sober  and  speedy  decision 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  peoide.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  madly  denation¬ 
alise  themselves,  by  abandoning  the  ftindamen- 
tal  idea  iriikh  makes  them  Americans,  in  order 
to  nnnationalize  the  millions  of  foreign-bom 
people  who  are  to  come  among  ns  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  century. 

We  cannot  do  without  these  people.  They 
bring  us  many  things  which  we  could  produce, 
or  which  we  could  grow  to,  or  which  we  could 
do  very  well  without.  But  their  labor  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  without  Look  around  and  see 
how  dependent  we  are.  Who  dig  our  canals 
and  constmct  our  railroads  T  Who  build  oni- 
cities  and  towns  T  Whence  come  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  our  mines  and  factories?  Go  even  to 
the  rural  districts  and  inquire  of  the  fttrmers 
where  they  get  their  laborers.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  plenty  of  native  laborers  for 
our  agricultural  necessities.  Ask  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  them,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have 
gone  to  the  West  and  have  fhrms  of  their  own, 
or  that  they  now  fill  stations  of  more  credit 
and  re^nribility  than  that  of  day-laborers,  or 
that  they  have  passed  off  the  stage,  while  their 
children,  under  the  infiuencc  of  our  flree  schools, 
have  qualified  themselves  to  direct  the  labor  of 
others,  or  to  serve  their  generation  in  more 
intellectual  employments.  You  can  hardly 
find  a  place  in  the  older  States,  to  which  this 
description  is  not  applicable. 

And  the  same  is  equally  trae  of  our  large 
towns,  both  in  respect  to  out-door  and  in-door 
service.  A  distinguished  clergyman  in  one  of  our 
eastern  cities  preached  to  his  congregation  not 
long  ago,  on  the  duties  which  the  Bible  enjoins 
toward  strangers,  illustrating  his  doctrine  by 
ample  references  botii  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  To  give  force  to  his  remarks, 
and  Mng  the  subject  home  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  hearers,  he  put  a  case : — Suppose, 
sdd  he,  that  by  some  some  mysterious  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Providence  it  should  come  to  pass 
to-n!g^t,  that  every  single  person  of  foreign 
birth  diould  be  withdrawn  from  this  town  in 
one  night,  so  that  when  we  awake  to-morrow 
morning,  there  tfrould  not  be  one  man,  nor  one 
woman,  nor  one  child,  but  our  own  native-born 
people  I  My  hearers,  do  you  not  see  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  society  almost  would  come 
to  a  stand  still?  The  great  majority  of  ns 
would  even  have  to  go  to  our  daily  employ¬ 


ments  without  our  breakfast,  so  entirely  have 
we  become  dependent  on  the  services  of  for¬ 
eigners.  And  have  we  no  duties  to  perform  to 
those  who  so  essentially  help  us  to  live  ?  Do 
we  owe  nothing,  not  even  justice  or  kindness, 
to  those  whose  willing  labor  is  so  necessary 
to  us?  And  does  not  the  merest  regard  for 
our  own  welfare  and  the  safefy  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  teach  ns  how  important  it  is  that  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  Americanize  these  people, 
and  make  them  conscious  that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  a  part  of  the  community,  and  have  a 
common  intereet  with  ns  all  in  its  peace  and 
prosperity? 

It  is  trae  ttat  the  citizens  of  foreign  Urth 
are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  public  spirit,  and  in 
that  readiness  to  promote  social  {vogress, 
which  are  supposed  to  oharacterin  the  body  of 
Amerloane.  But  it  is  equally  trae  that  multi- 
tudee  of  American  born  are  equally  mean,  sel¬ 
fish,  and  opposed  to  all  meaeures  of  imiwove- 
ment.  And  it  is  trae,  also,  that  many  of  tiie 
most  magnifloent  adtmnes,  and  a  large  Aare  of 
the  most  princely  endowmotts  in  the  country, 
have  come  fh>m  foreigners.  Where  was  the 
man  born  who  gave  halfo^millicm  in  British 
gold  to  found  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at 
Washington  ?  Stephen  Girard  was  a  fbreigner, 
and  so  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  so  was 
Nicholas  Deverenx,  and  many  others.  And, 
for  the  rest,  we  should  bear  with  them,  and 
allow  a  generation  or  two  of  American  eul- 
ture  to  pass  over  them  before  realizing  the 
Ihiest  fruits.  They  are  human,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  impossiUe  they  should  permanently  with¬ 
stand  the  silent  influences  of  the  pervading 
public  spirit  around  them. 

It  has  been  complained  of  that  our  foreign- 
bora  citizens  are  over  fond  of  mingling  in  our 
party  politics,  and,  especially  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  most  eager  and  often  unscrupulous  office 
seekers.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  their  own  country,  the  holding  of  office  is  a 
step  of  social  elevation,  and  that  an  advance 
of  rank  is  the  ruling  passion  of  society  in  those 
countries,  among  all  classes  of  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  we  cannot  reasonr 
ably  expect  that  a  mere  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  riiould  eradicate  what  has  been  in¬ 
wrought  into  their  nature.  In  time  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  and  their  children  will  become 
as  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  office,  as  the 
most  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  are  native- 
bora  I  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  men  who 
never  exercised  a  particle  of  political  power, 
should  be  somewhat  intoxicaM  at  first  with 
the  idea  that  their  votes  are  able  to  make  or 
unmake  magistrates,  representatives,  judges, 
governors,  and  even  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Let  time  and  experience  do  their  work, 
and  tiiey  will  learn,  if  let  alone,  how  little 
personal  advantage  is  gained  from  voting,  and 
then  they  may  become  as  indifferent  as  others. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  they  are 
but  a  small  minority  among  our  people,  and 
it  h  therefore  utterly  fanpossibls  for  them 
to  elect  any  man  to  office  by  themselves,  mid 
that  they  can  only  exert  a  controlling  power  in 
elections  Ify  casting  their  votes  so  as  to  turn 
the  scale  between  two  nearly  balanced  parties 
of  native  citiMna  And  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  great  public  danger  will  be 
brought  upon  the  country  by  a  mere  turning 
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of  tho  wale  between  two  parties.  And  it  may 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  questions  palpa¬ 
bly  decided  by  the  foreign-born  vote,  in  order 
to  teach  our  people  the  folly  of  their  sense¬ 
less  divisions  into  parties  between  which  there 
is  no  difference  that  can  be  stated  in  words. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  if  ever  the  foreign-bom 
voters  become  either  arrogant  or  overbearing 
to  a  degree  that  can  attract  attention,  the 
native-born  have  only  to  lay  aside  their  own 
foolish  divirions,  and  unite  to  teach  the  in¬ 
comers  to  know  and  keep  their  place.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  how  easily  this  is  done, 
by  Just  laying  aside  old  party  divirions  which 
have  lost  their  value,  if  they  ever  had  any. 
What  candidate  for  ofBoe  now  courts  the 
priests,  or  fails  to  clear  himself  from  the  sos- 
pioion  of  being  untrue  to  the  principle,  that 
“  Americans  rule  America!” 

If  it  be  admitted  that  many  who  come  from 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  their  priests,  and  that  these 
have  sometimes  diown  a  readiness  to  interfere 
in  politics  in  an  offenrive  manner,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  dissolving  these 
fetters  of  bondage  to  the  priests — whether  by 
giving  sway  to  prejudice  and  pursuing  a  course 
of  exclnrivenees  which  will  drive  them  to  the 
priests  as  their  only  friends,  and  thus  bind  them 
in  close  thraldom  ;  or  by  an  open  and  just  and 
liberal  treatment,  teach  them  to  honor  their 
own  manhood,  and  make  them  feel  that  where 
all  are  equal  neighbors,  each  one  can  take  care 
of  himself  without  help  from  the  priest.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  if  the  parents  find  themselves 
treated  with  kindness  and  reqtect,  no  power  of 
the  priest  will  induce  them  to  take  their  child¬ 
ren  out  of  the  public  whool,  nor  compel  the 
father  to  vote  blindfold  against  the  public 
good. 

In  a  word,  there  is  always  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  things,  and  the  right  way 
is  always  the  best  way  in  the  long  run.  And 
we  think  we  have  shown  what  is  the  best  way 
of  carrying  out  the  great  purpose  of  1776,  that 
»  AmniGuis  shall  bulb  Ahsbica.” 


CCX.TIVATED  CRr^BIiTT. 

Wu  are  tauj^t  to  look  upon  Edneatioa  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  man.  Universal  cultivation  is  unclaimed 
by  the  philanthropist  as  riie  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  social  body.  The  believers  in  hu¬ 
man  perfectibility  unceasingly  repeat,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  lamp  of  Knowledge  will  shrink  away 
Vice  and  Crime,  children  of  Ignmtuice,  con¬ 
ceived  in  Darkness.  They  show  us  the  Genius 
of  the  Future,  a  book  her  only  weiqwn,  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  barbarous  Gibbet  and  driving 
from  the  regenerated  world  the  Demon  of  War, 
while  the  rusted  sword,  that  has  dropped  from 
his  blood-stained  hand,  is  remolded  by  bu^ 
Industry  into  the  peaoeltal  plouj^-share. 

It  is  a  glorious  perspective.  It  is  a  consoling 
belief.  It  is  a  sublime  hope  to  which  noble 
souls  rush,  as  the  religionist,  disgusted  witii 
the  littleness  of  earthly  things,  craves  after  im¬ 
mortality.  But,  alas  I  History  fruwns  upon  it. 
Human  experience  stands  inexorably  against  it. 
In  the  days  of  Ancient  Rome,  when  the  Alban 
and  Roman  armies  were  drawn  up  before  each 
other,  ready  to  cross  the  dea<i)y  steel :  “  Ijet  us 


spare  bloodshed,”  cried  they.  “  Let  us  choose 
three  from  each  army  to  decide  our  late.” 
Centuries  on  centuries  have  since  disappeared 
in  the  tomb  of  Time,  each  bequeathing  to  in¬ 
fant  Science  the  experience  of  its  hundred 
years.  The  infant  has  become  a  Colossus ;  its 
head  is  in  the  clouds  and  the  earth  is  its  pedes¬ 
tal.  Yet  what  has  it  Isrong^t  ns  tot  The 
Paixhan  gun  and  the  thousands  on  thousands 
which  have  peririied  in  the  trenches  of  Se¬ 
vastopol  ! 

Optimists  seem  to  forget  what  humanity  is, 
when  they  show  us  their  glorious  tableaux  of 
the  coming  Age  of  Gold.  They  forget  that 
man  is  but  the  summary  of  the  rest  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  distingniriied  by  the  faculty  of 
reason  to  a  limited  degree.  We  find  united  in 
him  the  luavery  of  the  lion,  the  craftiness  of 
the  fox,  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger,  the  docility 
and  fldelity  of  tiie  dog,  the  nntameahle  ferocity 
of  the  hyena.  There  are  beings  who  hide 
within  the  human  form,  with  which  a  caprice  of 
Nature  seems  to  have  clothed  them,  a  thirst  of 
blood  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever  moved  the 
most  terrible  tenant  ot  the  forest  or  the  jungle. 
The  knowledge  bestowed  on  those  monsters  in 
the  hope  of  humanizing  them,  is  employed  to 
elaborate  the  means  of  satisfying  their  savage 
appetites.  Nature  is  more  powerful  than  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  tiger  may  be  trained  to  obey  his 
master,  like  the  dog ;  it  seems  as  if  the  old  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  nature  were  dead  within  him ;  an 
occasional  glare  of  his  fierce  eye  alone  betrays 
him,  until  at  length,  when  all  think  him  thor¬ 
oughly  tamed,  he  jumps  upon  his  keeper  and 
tears  him  to  pieces. 

The  upas-tree,  as  well  as  the  oak,  takes  the 
bent  that  is  given  to  the  twig,  but  however 
g^racefully  cultivation  may  have  festooned  its 
branches.  Death  sits  beneath  its  shade.  The 
rose  blooms  and  the  vine  hangs  forth  its  luscious 
presents  on  the  side  of  the  volcano,  and  the 
pretty  peasant  miiles  on  them  ftt>m  the  cottage 
door,  but  beneath  the  rose  and  the  vine  is  hid 
that  dreadfbl  principle  of  destruction  which 
may,  at  any  moment,  pour  forth  its  deadly 
flood,  and  bury  in  its  fiery  wave  the  cottage 
and  the  peasant,  the  vine  and  the  rose  I 

There  is  within  man’s  breast  a  nevei>dying 
'instinct  of  destruction.  He  has  ever  employed 
his  increased  knowledge  to  perfect  instruments 
for  destroying  his  fellows.  Science  has  changed 
for  him  the  bow  and  arrow  into  the  Minnie  rifle, 
the  Gatapnlta  and  the  battering  ram  into  the 
Lancaster  gun.  Science  has  served  him  to  rear 
the  Guillotine,  and  to  Imagine  the  Infernal  Ma¬ 
chine.  And  before  another  century  shall  have 
passed  away,  science  will,  no  doubt,  have 
taught  man  to  destroy  whole  regiments  at  a 
single  blow.  The  dream  of  Nero  may  be  real¬ 
ized  :  have  we  not  heard  reformers  advocate 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  guillotine  t 
The  criminal  history  of  the  United  States 
shows  no  few  instances  of  crimes  of  the  most 
fearfol  description  committed  by  men  on  whom 
had  been  lavished  every  advantage  that  educa¬ 
tion  could  bestow.  Enumeration  would  be  use¬ 
less.  The  city  of  New  York  has,  however, 
quite  recently,  added  another  proof  to  the 
many,  that  neither  scientific  accomplishments 
nor  high  cultivation  can  stifle  the  animal  in¬ 
stinct  in  the  breasts  of  some  men.  The  outrage 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  was  one  of  the 


most  cold-blooded  pieces  of  ferocity  that  ever 
disgraced  a  civilized  community.  The  perpe¬ 
trator  was  a  man  (ff  wealth,  an  engineer  of  con¬ 
siderable  scientific  knowledge.  The  result  of 
his  talents,  his  leisure  and  his  wealth  was  a 
<<  man-trap  ”  for  the  catching  of  thieves  I 

This  “  man-trap  ”  consisted  of  a  small  plat- 
fonn  by  stepping  on  which  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tim  set  in  motion  a  plank,  twenty  feet  long,  to 
which  was  attached  an  immense  tobacco-cutter 
weighing  sixteen  pounds.  Imagine  the  cool 
cruelty  which  could  set  this  awftil  trap  for  hu¬ 
man  game  several  nights  in  succession,  and 
after  having  slept  soundly  during  the  nig^t, 
walk  down  in  the  morning,  before  breakfest,  in 
dressing  gown  and  emlwoidered  slippers,  to  see 
if  the  fearflil  machine  had  made  morsels  of  a 
human  being  T 

It  was  nig^t-  Everybody  slept  In  the  house 
of  the  man  of  science.  The  trap  was  set ;  but 
the  inventor  almost  despaired  of  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  eflicacy,  for  h  had  already  been  set 
two  or  three  ni^ts  without  success.  He  had 
ceased  to  dream  of  his  terrible  toy.  Suddenly 
a  loud  noise  is  heard.  The  man  of  science 
mdies  t«  the  garden  where  his  “man-trap” 
was  set,  to  see  his  victim.  The  trap  had  been 
put  in  motion,  the  knife  had  cut  throng  a 
plank  of  the  garden  fence,  two  inches  thick,  but 
there  was  no  thief  I  On  more  carefol  scrutiny, 
however,  tile  man-trapper  noticed  drops  of 
blood  upon  the  ground  and  saw  lying  tefore 
him,  still  bleeding  pnffnsely,  haU  a  human 
footl 

A  daily  journal  in  its  account  of  this  atrocity 
which  seemed  to  treat  as  rather  a  capital  trick, 
coolly  tells  ns  that  the  wretch  who  ^  been  so 
terribfy  maimed,  may  consider  himself  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  had  the  knife  struck  him  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  it  would  have  cut  him  in  two  ;  it  also  adds 
that  no  more  “rascals”  have  been  cang^it, 
though  the  trap  is  nightly  set  I  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  this  is  not  the  first  man-trapping 
experiment  of  this  scientific  and  wealthy  gen¬ 
tleman.  On  a  former  occasion  an  innocent  per¬ 
son  was  thrown  forty  feet  in  the  air  by  one  of 
his  diabolical  inventions.  To  what  a  glcHions 
use  this  gentleman  puts  his  wealth  and  science : 
trapping  human  beings  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts.  Does  he  not  tremble  at  the  thon^t 
that  he  mav,  one  day,  be  summoned  befiwe  the 
tribunal  of  Eternal  Justice,  to  render  a  strict 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  talents  which  have  been  given  himt 

It  is  dreadfol  to  think  that  such  Neronic 
cruelty  can  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  civilized  metropolis 
of  the  Western  World.  It  is  dreadfol  to  think 
that,  at  the  present  day,  in  a  republican  country, 
any  man  may  jeopardize  the  lives  of  innocent 
persons  on  the  mere  supposition  that  thieves 
may  enter  his  garden  ;  or  that  he  may  arro- 
nte  to  himself  the  right  to  inflict  such  a  fear¬ 
fol  punishment  on  his  fellow,  even  though  he 
be  a  thief.  The  Press  pows  wonderfolly  indigr- 
nant  when  a  few  pugilists,  maddened  by  liquor, 
draw  their  pistols  on  each  other,  but  relates, 
in  a  careless  strain,  the  premeditated  horror  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe.  Why  does  it  not 
denounce  this  tnqqter  of  men,  whatever  be  his 
wealth,  and  whatever  be  his  science?  Why 
does  it  not  call  upon  the  proper  officers  of 
the  city  government,  to  inten>ose  their  anthor- 
ify  fo  tim  name  of  humanity,  before  another 
omortnnate  falls  a  victim  to  t^  omelly  of  this 
cultivated  monster  T 

It  is  long  since  we  felt  such  a  thrill  of  horror 
and  indignation,  as  ran  through  our  every  vein, 
on  reading  the  account  of  this  atrocify.  The 
feeling  was  heightened,  if  it  weiu  possible,  bv 
the  heartless  manner  in  which  it  was  related. 
“If  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity  have 
brought  us  to  this  point  (ff  civilization,”  said 
we,  “what  are  we  to  hope  for  the  foture  of 
mankind?  Alas!  is  the  perfcctibilfy  of  hu¬ 
manity  but  a  beautiful  dremnr’ 
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A  mncDDnro  ni  thb  backwoodsi  { 

THB  ITAET  rOB  THB  BOTTLB. 

Thxbk  ia  a  vast  fund  of  interest  in  the  pem- 
wl  of  the  history  of  the  early  settlements  in 
the  western  country,  which  the  innumerable 
Tolumes  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  world,  for  the  express  object  of 
recording  the  deeds  of  those  iron-hearted  pio¬ 
neers  who  battled  with  the  red  man  for  the 
possesnon  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  have  tended  rather  to  increase  than  allay. 
There  is  a  nmplicity,  a  nobleness,  a  wild  dig¬ 
nity  surrounding  the  character  of  such  men 
as  Boone,  Kenton,  the  Whetzels,  and  the  host 
of  heroes  who,  with  the  rifle  in  one  hand,  and 
in  tiie  other  the  woodman’s  ax,  cleared  a  path 
for  civilization,  and  the  reader  finds  an  earnest 
desire  awakened  in  his  mind,  to  know  more  of 
theee  men ;  to  follow  them  to  their  homes ;  to 
sit  by  their  firesides,  and  become  familiar  with 
their  habits,  their  tastes  and  their  personal 
inclinations  and  sympathies.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  however,  these  men  were  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  rifle  than  the  pen. 
Their  lives,  too,  were  passed  in  the  midst  of 
perils  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  in  performance 
of  deeds  which  thrill  the  veins  of  the  more 
effeminate  race  of  the  present  day ;  and  except 
where  some  old  veteran  gathered  his  grand¬ 
children  abont  him  and  “fought  his  battles 
o’er  again,”  even  the  records  of  those  deeds 
are  lost  to  ns  forever.  They  left  their  broad 
and  well  marked  trail  on  the  fitce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  subdued ;  but  their  footprints  abont 
their  cabin  doors  were  wadied  out  in  their  own 
blood  and  that  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Their  domestic  history  is  unwritten,  except  as 
we  meet  now  and  then  a  stray  leaf,  which  only 
excites  our  derire  to  learn  more. 

Dodridge,  in  his  “Notes  on  the  settlement 
and  Indian  wars  of  the  western  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania,”  has  given  some 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  state  of  society  and 
the  manners  of  the  early  settlers ;  and  from  his 


'  pages  the  following  account  of  a  wedding  In  I 
the  backwoods  has  been  drawn,  with  this  differ- 1 
ence  :  We  have  made  a  narrative  of  it  instead 
of  a  description,  and  have  introduced  the 
the  reader  to  the  characters,  who,  although 
under  assumed  names,  will,  I  trust,  perform 
their  parts  as  well  as  though  they  were  the 
proper  cognomens  of  the  parties.  But  to  the 
narrative. 

Joseph  Camp,  or  “  Joe  Camp,”  as  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  called  by  all  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
was  astalwart  young  hunter  of  twenty,  although, 
judging  from  the  present  standard,  you  would 
have  thought  him  at  least  six  years  older,  for 
he  stood  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  his  mocca¬ 
sins,  was  proportionably  stout  and  robust,  and 
his  face  was  bronzed  by  exposure,  having  spent 
between  four  and  five  years  of  his  life  as  a 
hunter  in  the  woods.  Boys  in  those  days  were 
early  inured  to  the  duties  of  woodmen,  and  ak 
the  age  of  eighteen  were  as  strong  and  capable 
of  performing  those  duties  as  their  fathers.  Joe 
had  met  Caroline  Boggs  at  a  log-rolling,  and 
becoming  enamored  of  her  charms,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry  her  if  he  could  gain  her 
consent  This  he  Knew  depended  only  upon 
the  predilection  with  which  he  might  have 
inspired  her — no  distinction  of  rank  or  fortune 
being  known  in  those  halcyon  days  of  equality ; 

I  and  as  an  “  establishment  ”  only  cost  the  labor 
of  erecting  a  cabin,  in  which  all  were  bound  to 
asrist — land  being  plenty  and  game  abundant, 
he  had  no  fear  of  being  refused  on  that  score. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  on  his  way  one  even¬ 
ing  in  the  lovely  month  of  October,  through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  her  father’s  cabin, 
abont  three  miles  from  his  own  home.  Before 
morning  (they  had  sat  “  sparking  ”  before  the 
embers  on  the  hearth  all  night),  Joe  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  much  desired  answer  to  his  wooing, 
and,  agreeing  to  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
time  to  the  “old  folks,”  he  reluctantly  took 
his  leave,  after  a  hearty  kiss  upon  the  Ups  of 
his  betrothed,  and  started  for  home.  The  day 


was  appointed  in  due  time,  and  now  all  the 
neighbors  for  miles  around  were  on  the  wm 
for  an  “invite,” — a  “wedding  frolic”  being 
looked  forward  to  by  old  and  young  with  the 
most  eager  expectation,  as  it  was  the  only 
gathering  unaccompanied  with  the  labor  of 
“  log-rolling,”  “  reaping,”  or  “  com-shncking.” 
Joe  and  his  lady-love  endeavored  to  be  impar¬ 
tial  in  their  invitations,  although  there  were 
some  who  were  overlooked ;  but  of  this  anon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  the 
neighbors  began  to  assemble  at  the  house  of 
the  groom,  about  “  sun  up  and  from  that  time 
until  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  they  came  in  singly, 
and  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and  four  at  a  time, 
until  some  thirty  persons  had  gathered  in  and 
abont  the  house.  There  was  Bill  Shannon  and 
his  wife,  who  lived  “  over  the  river  a  piece,” 
who  were  “  quiet,  old-fadiioned  sort  of  people,” 
and  rode  a  venerable-looking  horse,  that  looked 
as  though  he  had  passed  his  majority  some 
years,  and  on  his  back  was  a  pack-saddle 
(something  like  the  modem  saw-buck),  which 
was  secured  by  a  piece  of  rope  for  a  girth, 
while  another  piece  served  for  a  bridle,  and  a 
folded  blanket  thrown  across  the  saddle, 
formed  a  very  comfortable  seat  for  both.  There 
was  Ebenezer  Woolley,  too,  who  lived  at  a 
place  called  Mockapin,  abont  thirty  miles,  off, 
in  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  country  to  be 
found  anywhere  about.  Ebenezer  was  one  of 
that  class  of  men  who  cannot  bear  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  civilization,  and  who,  when  the  set¬ 
tlements  become  too  thick  abont  them,  “  pull 
up  stakes,”  and  push  forther  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  nearest  settler  was  not  within  six 
miles  of  him,  yet  he  already  complained  of 
want  of  “breathing  room,”  and  talked  of 
“  moving  off,”  notwithstanding  he  had  passed 
the  prime  of  life,  when  one  would  suppose 
he  would  desire  a  permanent  abiding  place.  He 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  rode  a  tall,  raw-boned 
sorrel  horse,  which,  although  he  had  seen  at 
least  eighteen  years  service,  was  still  active. 
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and  did  not  aeem  at  all  exhausted  by  his  long  tory  by  a  shrill  whoop.  After  the  groom  had  impoesible  to  provide  seats  for  such  a  large 
drive.  There  was  Charley  Kinsey,  a  widower  drank,  it  was  passed  along  the  line,  until  all  company,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged 
the  second  time,  and  looking  about  him  for  had  taken  a  dram,  when  it  was  returned  to  the  in  dancing,  knelt  upon  one  knee,  and  offered 
another  Mrs.  K. ;  Bob  Barry,  a  disappointed  victor,  who  put  it  in  the  breast  of  his  hunting  his  other  as  a  seat  for  his  partner,  who  exhibit- 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  bride ;  George  Molten  shirt  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  ed  no  squamishness  in  accepting  of  the  offer, 

and  Fanny,  his  wife ;  Jim  Mason ;  Leir  Miller,  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  im-  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  young  couple, 
and  a  host  of  others,  for  whom  a  general  de-  mediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  by  in  whose  honor  the  ftte  was  held,  was  forgotten 
Bcription  will  suffice.  The  males  were  dressed  Squire  Harrison,  (there  being  no  minister  with-  by  the  gay  party  below  stairs ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  linsey  hunting  shirts  and  breeches,  leather  in  reach),  who  had  ridden  over  from  Camptown,  about  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  was 
leggins  and  mocasins,  all  home-made,  for  there  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  for  the  purpose,  suggested  that  they  must  stand  in  need  of  some 
was  no  tailor  within  a  distance  of  two  hun-  After  this  was  got  through  with,  the  company  refreshment,  and  a  struggle  commenced  for  the 
dred  miles.  A  handkerchief,  or  a  possum  Ain,  sat  down  to  a  substantial  backwoods  dinner  of  honor  of  serving  them.  It  was  decided,  at 
with  the  tail  left  to  hang  behind  it  as  an  oma-  beef,  pork,  fowls,  venison  and  bear’s  meat,  with  length,  that  a  deputation  of  married  people 
ment,  answered  for  a  covering  to  the  head,  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegeta-  should  attend  upon  them,  and  three  couples 
The  women  wore  linsey  petticoats,  and  linsey  or  blea  During  dinner,  the  utmost  hilarity  pre-  were  selected  for  the  purpose.  One  took  a 
linen  “  short  gowns,”  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  vailed,  although  the  table  was  a  large  slab  of  plate  of  venison,  or  bear’s  meat,  another  a  dish 
and  buckAin  gloves— if  any — and  a  linen  cap.  timber,  hewed  out  with  a  broad  ax,  and  sup-  of  vegetables,  and  each,  carrying  some  article 
Some  few  wore  buckles,  rings  or  ruffles,  but  ported  on  sticks  set  in  augur-holes  in  the  pun-  of  food,  proceeded  to  the  loft  above.  “  Black 
these  were  family  relics  which  had  been  handed  cheon  floor.  The  table  was  spread  with  pewter  Betty,”  was  not  forgotten,  bat  accompanied 
down  from  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  diAes  and  plates,  and  wooden  bowls  and  tren-  the  edibles  to  the  bridal-chamber.  The  newly 
Buttons  were  unknown  among  them,  “  strings”  chera  A  few  pewter  spoons  were  to  be  seen,  married  pair  would  fkin  have  dispensed  with 
being  used  instead.  Their  horses  were  innocent  the  rest  were  of  horn.  Knives  being  scarce,  these  services,  but  as  it  was  the  custom  on  such 
of  shoes,  for  blacksmiths  were  scarce ;  and  a  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  scalping  occasions,  and  to  refuse  to  eat  a  portion  at 
saddle  was  a  rare  article — blankets  or  bags  |  knives  of  the  party,  always  worn  in  Aeaths  least  of  what  was  offered  them,  would  be  con- 
stuffed  with  moss  or  hay,  serving  instead,  j  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting  shirt.  sidered  a  want  of  politeness,  they  were  comr 
About  ten  o’clock,  the  party  started  for  the  After  dinner,  dancing  was  commenced  and  pelled  to  partake  of  the  viands,  and  to  drink 
house  of  the  bride’s  father,  for  it  was  necessary  lasted  until  next  morning.  The  figures  were  from  the  black  bottle,  after  which  they  were 
that  the  ceremony  Aould  take  place  before  three  and  four  handed  reels,  and  square  setts  left  to  themselves,  nor  were  they  again  disturb- 
dinner.  The  route  was  pursued  in  double  and  jiggs.  The  commencement  was  a  square  ed  until  morning.  At  daylight,  a  party  of 
file,  and  sometimes  the  narrowness  of  the  hone-  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  called  married  men  ascended  the  ladder,  roused  the 
paths — for  there  were  no  roads — rendered  it  “  jigging  it  off that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  groom,  and,  after  assisting  him  to  dress,  escort- 
necessary  to  go  in  “  Indian-flle.”  This  was  not  single  out  for  a  jig,  to  be  followed  by  the  other  ed  him  to  the  room  below,  where  he  was  re- 
the  only  obstructions  they  met  with,  for  those  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  by  ceived  with  Aouts  of  welcome  and  congratula- 
of  the  neighbon  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  what  was  called  “  cutting  out Aat  is,  when  tions,  and  was  compelled  to  drink  again  from 
as  to  get  an  “  invite,”  had  exercised  their  in-  either  couple  became  fatigued,  Aey  expressed  Ae  never  ffiiling  bottle  a  hearty  dramu  As 
genuity  in  placing  various  obstacles  in  Ae  an  Atimation  of  Ae  fact,  and  anoAer  couple  soon  as  he  had  descended,  a  number  of  married 
path.  Sometimes  grape  vmes  would  be  tied  stood  ready  to  take  Aeir  place.  In  this  way  women  m  like  manner  waited  upon  and  escorted 
across  the  path,  at  others,  trees  would  be  felled  the  dance  was  continued  until  Ae  musician,  Ae  Aide  down  Ae  ladder,  and  Ae  A  like  man¬ 
ia  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  who  was  a  rheumatic  old  negro,  became  ex-  ner  received  Ae  plaudits  and  congratuAtiona 
cut  through  Aem  before  they  could  proceed;  hausted,  when  a  halt  was  called,  and  a  recnpera-  ofherfrienda 

and  at  one  place  in  Ae  route  they  found  Aem-  tion  of  his  energies  brought  about  by  a  pull  at  While  waitAg  the  preparation  of  Ae  mom- 
selves  in  an  ambuscade,  and  Ae  discharge  of  Ae  bottle.  Toward  Ae  latter  part  of  Ae  Ag  meal,  Ae  party  were  startled  by  shouts  and 
guns,  and  the  shouting  and  yells  of  Ae  con-  night,  some  of  Ae  company,  through  weariness,  yells  A  Ae  direction  of  Ae  spot  where  Aeir 
cealed  parties,  frightened  Ae  horses  to  such  a  attempted  to  conceal  Aemselves  for  Ae  pui^  horses  had  bem  fastened,  and  all  Ae  mm  seised 
degree,  that  several  couple  were  Arown  to  Ae  pose  of  sleeping,  but  Aey  were  hunted  up,  their  rifles  and  rushed  to  Ae  door  to  ascertoA 
gp-ound.  This  produced  a  lively  scene.  The  paraded  on  Ae  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  Ae  cause  of  Ae  sudden  alarm.  The  animals 
prancing  of  the  horses,  the  Arieks  of  the  g^irls,  play  “  Hang  out  till  to-morrow  momAg.”  had  been  secured  A  a  piece  of  timber  which 
and  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  keep  them  from  About  ten  o  ’clock,  a  deputation  of  young  grew  upon  Ae  side  of  a  declivity  jnst  back  of 
falling,  presented  a  picture  of  “  confusion  worse  women  stole  off  Ae  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  the  house,  and  were  hidden  from  view ;  but  on 
confounded,”  highly  entertaAing  to  Ae  neigh-  In  doing  Ais,  it  happened  Aat  Aey  had  to  Ae  brow  of  Ae  ridge  they  discovered  Charley 
bors  in  ambuA.  A  few  sprains  and  contusions  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  paA  of  stairs,  lead-  Kinsey,  Aouting,  ravAg  and  tossAg  his  arms 
were  Ae  only  consequences  which  followed,  ing  from  Ae  dining  and  ball-room,  to  Ae  loft,  A  Ae  air  ae  Aough  beside  himseR  Running 
and  the  party  moved  on.  About  a  mile  from  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  clapboards  lyAg  up  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  nnosnal  diq»Ay, 
their  destination,  a  part  of  Ae  ceremony  which  loose,  and  without  naila  As  Ae  foot  of  the  Aey  were  directed  to  examAe  thefr  animalis 
was  seldom  or  never  omitted,  began.  This  was  ladder  was  behind  Ae  door,  which  had  been  who  stood  quietly  enough  where  they  had  been 
Ae  race  for  black  betty,”  as  Ae  bottle  of  opened  for  Ae  occasion,  and  its  rounds  on  the  secured  and  left  the  night  before,  but  they  had 
whiskey  was  called,  which  was  always  provided  inner  side  well  hung  wiA  hunting  shirts,  petti-  been  Aom  of  every  haA  of  theA  manes,  tails 
for  Ae  occasion  at  Ae  house  of  Ae  bride’s  coats,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  foretope.  Not  a  solitary  hair  had  been  left 
parents.  Charley  Kinsey  and  Bob  Barry,  being  and  Ae  candles  purposely  placed  at  Ae  other  to  tell  Ae  tale  of  AeA  misfortone.  The  reader 
mounted  on  Ae  two  fkstest  horses  A  Ae  party,  side  of  Ae  room,  the  exit  of  Ae  bride  and  her  must  imagAe  Ae  scene  which  ensued ;  it  k  be- 
were  selected  for  Ae  Aial,  and,  at  Ae  word  escort  was  not  generally  noticed.  As  soon  as  yond  the  power  of  my  pen  to  do  it  justice.  No 
from  the  groom,  Aey  started  upon  a  scrub-race  her  presence  was  missed,  a  deputation  of  young  doubt  was  entertaAed  as  to  Ae  auAon  of  thk 
over  logs  and  bruA,  up  hill  and  down,  men,  in  like  manner  stole  off  Ae  groom,  and  mischief,  as  the  unAvited  neighbors  had  to 
Arough  cane-brakes  and  over  hollows,  wUch  ascendAg  Ae  ladder,  placed  him  snugly  by  Ae  foAer  all  such  acts ;  but  as  Aere  was  no  help 
threatened  to  break  Aeir  necks,  Aey  run  Aeir  side  of  his  bride.  Their  absence  did  not  cause  for  it,  Ae  guests,  after  venting  Aeir  anger  A 
desperate  course.  An  EngliA  stoeple  chace  any  demAution  of  Ae  dance,  bnt  this  was  kept  curses,  “  not  loud  but  deep,”  returned  to  Ae 
was  nothAg  A  poAt  of  danger  to  this  race  for  up  at  a  fmrious  rate,  and  wiAont  Atermission  house  to  partake  of  breakfast,  which  consisted 
the  bottle.  -As  Aey  approached  Ae  honse,  until  morning.  Assoonasonesetwasfistigned,  of  raAers  of  bacon,  homAy,  hoe-cakes  (made 
Aouting  and  whoopAg  at  Ae  top  of  AeA  anoAer  took  its  place,  and  when  Ae  fiddler  of  Adlan  meal  and  baked  before  Ae  fire  on 
voices,  it  was  held  A  readAess  for  Ae  victor,  became  A  exhausted  with  his  labors  as  to  give  boards),  and  water  or  whiskey.  Coffee  and  tea 
who  proved  to  be  Charley  Kinsey,  who,  after  out  entirely.  Bob  Barry,  who  was  a  good  musi-  were  unknown  among  Ae  pionews  of  Ae  wiL 
drinking  Ae  bride’s  healA,  returned  to  the  clan,  and  played  Ae  fiddle  as  well  as  any  demess,  who  would  have  Aought  Aemselves 
party  in  triumph  wi  A  it,  announoAg  hk  vio-  darkis  A  VAginia,  took  bk  plaos.  As  it  was  disgraced  to  Ae  level  of  elfominate  "  city 
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folks  ”  in  drinkiiig  saoh  “  widiy-waahy  staff.” 
Allsr  fareokflMt  wms  deq»tohed  sod  everytUnf 
“  set-to^gfats,”  tibe  compMiy  prepared  to  retom 
to  the  “  iniare,”  whidi  was  an  entertainment 
giren  by  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
c•remonie^  the  processioa,  the  race  for  “  Black 
Betty,”  dancing,  etc.,  were  the  same  on  this 
oocasioa  as  before,  and  were  kept  np  until  day¬ 
light  OB  the  following  morning ;  nor  did  the 
feasting,  dancing  and  hilarity  stop  here,  fw 
sereral  of  the  immediate  neighbors  gare  simi¬ 
lar  entertainments,  and  the  festlTitiea  did  not 
cease  until  the  whole  company  had  become  so 
exhausted  as  to  require  several  days’  test  to  fit 
them  to  retom  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

As  soon  as  proper  time  had  been  given  the 
ndf^bors  to  recovw  from  the  fotlgnes  of  the 
wedding  frolic,  invitations  were  sent  out  tot  a 
"  log-rolling,”  and  this  was  followed  by  a  nds- 
ing.”  The  first  was  an  assembla^  of  the 
friends  who  had.  attended  the  wedding  frolic,  to 
assist  in  rolling  the  logs  necessary  tor  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cabin,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  sneoeeded  a  dance  and  sapper.  The 
raising,  which  took  place  about  a  wedt  after, 
ended  in  a  amilar  frolic,  so  that  the  ftstivitiee 
wUeh  attended  the  marriage  lasted  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  were  referred  to  in  after 
years  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them, 
with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Hie  state  of  society,  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  here  depicted,  may  be  stigmatised  as 
"  rude  and  coarse ;  bat  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  this  primitive  condition  of  life, 
which  opproadied  more  nearly  to  tibe  patriar- 
(dial  than  any  other  mode,  there.was  not  mwe 
true,  hearty,  healthfril  and  innocent  eqjoyment, 
than  in  toe  opera-house,  theaters,  btdl-rooms 
and  saloons  of  modem  days.  Gertdnly,  if  we 
take  health  and  longevity  into  oooridemtion, 
we  will  find  that  our  grandfhthere  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  ns.  They,  notwithstanding 
Die  trials  and  afflictions,  the  privations  and 
hardriiipe  friey  had  to  endure,  were  permitted 
to  live  Ihr  b^ond  the  “  three  score  years  and 
tan  ”  allotted  to  man’s  ezktenoe,  while  such  an 
instance  at  the  present  day,  affords  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  role. 


THK  niFIthCAJUJB  GOVKRNURi 
AM  nKiiNQn  or  tan  "  bkcuhos  "  w  mmoh  oabolou. 

Whxn  the  infamous  Tryon  succeeded  Arthur 
Dobbs  as  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1766,  he  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  (composed  mostly  of  Scotch 
refogees  and  their  descendants)  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement — almost  in  open  rebellion — 
on  aoconnt  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
which,  to  them,  was  like  piling  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  for  they  had  suffered  for  years  from  the 
rapacity  of  public  offioers,  the  oppression  of  the 
courts,  and  exwlHtant  taxes  levied  to  support 
a  venal  government.  They  had  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
until  they  found  that  each  petition  was  fol¬ 
lowed  I7  increased  extortion ;  until  their  situa- ' 
tion  became  so  oppressive  that  they  resolved 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  A  sol¬ 
emn  leagne  was  thereupon  formed,  called  the 
“  RuouLi.TiON,”  and  the  members  of  it  “  £^fu- 
laton.**  The  leader  of  this  movement  was  Her¬ 
man  Husband,  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  great  influence.  These  regulators 
resolved  to  have  no  more  taxes  unless  satisfied 
of  their  legality,  to  pay  no  more  fees  than  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  allowed,  to  select  the 
proper  men  to-  represent  them,  and  to  petition 
for  redress  until  their  olyoct — a  retrenchment  of 
the  exorUtant  expenditure  of  the  government 
and  the  consequent  hig^  rate  of  taxes — was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  exasperated  feelings  of  the  people 
were  somewhat  calmed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
odious  stamp  act ;  but  soon  after  that  event, 
which  had  guided  and  put  to  rest  the  stormy,  > 
riotous  assemblies  of  the  “  Sons  of  Liberty,”  as  I 
the  regulators  were  sometimes  called,  Oovei^i 
nor  Tryon  succeeded  in  obtaining,  first,  an^ 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  erect  a  gubernatorial  palace  "  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  a  colonial  governor,”  and  a  ftir- 
(her  sum  of  flfty-thonsand  dollars  to  complete 
I  the  sasae.  This,  together  with  the  expense  of 
I  running  the  boundary  line  between  the  State 


and  Cherokee  nation — which  was  incurred  by 
the  vanity  of  the  governor  in  calling  out  the 
militia  and  marching  at  their  head  into  the 
Cherokee  country  with  the  ostensible  olyect  of 
protecting  the  surveyors — and  that,  too,  in  time 
of  peace — had  the  effect  to  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  regulators,  and  they  determined  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  the  tax  for  these  objects. 
Tryon,  observing  the  threatening  storm,  sent  a 
proclamation,  by  his  secretary,  David  Edwards, 
and  a  lawyer  named  Edmond  Fanning,  to  be 
read  and  enforced  among  the  people.  Fan¬ 
ning  was  a  man  who  was  detested  by  the  regu¬ 
lators  for  his  extortions,  but  he  managed  to 
cqjole  them  into  the  belief  that  justice  was 
about  to  be  done  them,  and  they  agreed  to 
meet  him  to  heal  all  difficulties  and  settle  the 
existing  differences.  While  waiting  the  time 
of  meeting,  however,  they  were  astonished  and 
highly  exasperated  by  tiie  arrest  of  Husband 
and  a  number  of  friends,  who  were  thrown  into 
jail  by  Fanning’s  orders.  A  rising  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  followed,  and  a  lurge  body  of  regulators 
marched  to  Hillsborough  to  release  the  prison¬ 
ers.  They  were  induced,  however,  I7  the  sol¬ 
emn  assurances  of  Edwards  that  their  griev- 
lances  should  be  redressed,  to  retire  without 
committing  any  overt  act.  From  this  time  fim- 
ward,  the  tempoiixing  policy  of  the  Governor 
and  the  ranl^g  hatred  of  the  regulators 
caused  frequent  and  seriouB  outbreaks,  until  the 
Ibrmer,  determined  to  crush  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
footion  collected  the  militia  and  marched  into 
the  disafflacted  district  He  was  met  by  a  large 
body  of  the  regulators,  and  a  serious  battle  was 
fou^t,  in  which  nine  of  the  regulators  and 
twenty-seven  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  a 
great  number  on  both  sides  wounded.  The 
regulators  had  no  acknowledged,  leader,  and 
all  was  coofruioa  after  the  first  fire  from  the 
militia,  every  man  fij^ating  on  his  own  account 
and  in  his  own  way.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  the  Governor,  who  took  a  number  of  prison- 
en,  upon  whom  he  vented  the  implaeable  re- 
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venge  which  was  as  a  consuming  fire  within 
hi0L  His  conduct  was  more  like  that  of  a 
small-minded,  vain  and  vindictive  man  than 
that  of  a  royal  governor. 

Among  others  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into 
his  hands,  was  Captain  Messer,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  regulators,  and  the  fhther  of 
an  interesting  &mily.  Tryon  could  not  wait 
the  tardy  course  of  trial  for  this  man,  but  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  be  hung  the  day  after  the  battle. 
He  must  sate  his  desire  for  revenge  in  the 
blood  of  some  of  his  victims,  or  his  victory 
would  be  incomplete.  Messer  begged  to  see 
his  family  before  he  died,  but  this  boon  was 
denied  him,  and  he  was  told  to  prepare  for 
death.  InformaUon  of  his  captivity,  however, 
was  conveyed  to  his  wife  by  the  ftigitives  from 
the  fleld,  and  she  repaired  at  once  to  the  spot 
with  her  oldest  boy,  a  lad  ten  years  old,  to 
comfort  him  in  his  conflnement  She  did  not 
know  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  die  until 
she  reached  the  scene  of  the  late  encounter, 
where  she  was  informed  of  it  by  seeing  the  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  his  execution.  In  an  agony 
of  mind  which  threatened  to  unseat  her  reason, 
she  flew  to  Tryon,  and  besought  him  on  her 
knees  to  spare  her  husband’s  life.  Every  argu¬ 
ment  and  appeal  which  her  affection  could 
command  was  used  in  vain ;  the  stony-heart 
of  the  victorious  governor  was  not  to  be 
touched,  and  he  spumed  her  from  him  in  dis¬ 
dain,  telling  her  that  her  husband  dionld  die 
though  the  King  should  intercede  in  his  behalf. 
The  poor  woman  fell  weeping  to  the  ground, 
while  her  little  son,  with  the  spirit  of  his  father 
beaming  in  his  eyes,  endeavored  to  console  her 
by  assuring  her  that  Tryon  would  yet  relent 
^^le  this  was  passing,  the  captain  was  led 
forth  to  die.  Mrs.  Messer,  on  seeing  her  hus- 


ago  near  the  village  of  Westport,  in  Essex 
county,  on  this  lake.  The  moose  is  also  found 
in  northern  Vermont 

The  southern  limit  of  this  qtecies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  about  4S!l<3 ;  but  they  are  rare¬ 
ly  found  so  low  down  in  the  central  parts  of 
America.  They  exist  north  of  40°  across  the 
continent,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  range  they 
extend  to  the  Arctic  sea,  having  been  found  at 
the  month  of  Mackenzie’s  river.  In  lat.  69°. 
Farther  east  they  do  not  exceed  the  parallel 
of  65°. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  habits  of  the  mooee  are 
well  known,  as  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  the 
chase,  constituting,  as  it  does,  the  largest  ten¬ 
ant  of  the  American  forest,  its  chosen  abode. 
In  the  account  of  the  moose  in  the  invaluable 
work  of  Audubon  and  Backman  on  the  Qnad- 
rapeds  of  North  America,  we  find  an  excellent 
article  from,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Quebec, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

“The  mooee  are  abundant  to  the  north  of 
Quebec,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mooee  river, 
and  the  lakes  in  its  vicinity,  they  are  very 
abundant  In  the  summer  they  are  fond  of  fre¬ 
quenting  lakes  and  rivers,  not  mily  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  insects  which  then  moleet  them, 
but  also  to  avoid  iiquring  their  antlers,  which, 
during  their  growth,  are  very  soft,  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  sensitive ;  and,  beside,  such  situations 
afford  them  abundance  of  food. 

“They  there  fbed  on  the  water  plantB  or 
browse  upon  the  trees  flringing  tiie  shores.  In 
the  winter  they  retire  to  the  dry  mountain 
ridges,  and  generally  <  yard,’  as  it  is  tamed,  on 


ongh,  a  court  martial  was  held,  and  twelve  of 
the  captive  regulators  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  Six  of  these  were  reprieved,  and  the 
others  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold.  Among 
the  latter  was  Captain  Messer,  who  met  his 
fiUe  witii  the  resignation  of  one  who  felt  that 
he  died  In  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  broken¬ 
hearted  wife  returned  to  her  home,  now  ren¬ 
dered  desolate  by  ha  husband’s  deatii ;  while 
the  tyrannical  governor  marched  in  triumph  to 
Newbem,  from  whence  he  was  soon  after 
called  to  the  head  of  Colonial  affairs  in  New 
Yak. 


or’s  feet,  he  said,  “  Sir,  hang  me,  and  let  my 
father  live.”  “  Who  told  you  to  say  that  T” 
asked  Tryon.  “  Nobody,”  was  the  reply. 
“And  why  do  you  ask  itP’  “Because,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lad,  “  if  you  hang  fhther,  my  mother 
will  die,  and  the  children  will  paish.”  The 
governor’s  heart  was  touched,  and  he  replied, 
“  Your  father  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day.” 
The  execution  was  stayed,  while  the  noble  boy 
went  to  his  mother  and  restored  ha  to  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  news.  The  unfeeling  tyrant, 
however,  annexed  a  condition  to  his  reprieve, 
which  was  that  Messer  should  be  set  at  liboty, 
only  on  condition  that  he  should  arrest  and 
bring  before  him  the  poson  of  Husband,  who 
had  fled  before  the  battle  commenced.  Reflect¬ 
ing  that  success  might  attend  his  efforts,  and 
at  worst  he  could  but  suffer  if  he  failed,  he  con¬ 
sented,  while  his  wife  and  son  were  detained  as 
hostages  for  his  fidelity.  He  pursued  Husband 
to  Virginia,  where  he  overtook  him,  but  could 
not  pursuade  him  to  return,  and  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  again  to  the  tenda  mercies 
of  his  captor.  He  was  bound  in  chains  with 
the  other  prisoners,  and  in  this  condition  was 
marched  through  the  vuions  towns  and  villages 
on  the  route  toward  Newbem.  At  HiUsbor- 


THB  MOOSH  DKKR. 

(Alois  Ajbucana.)  This  magnificent  deer, 
the  largest  of  its  tribe,  like  the  reindeer,  is 
confined  to  the  colda  portions  of  the  northern 
hemiqkhere,  although  between  rather  more 
southern  parallels.  They  abound  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  in 
Labiadof,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada.  A  few  are  still  found  in  New  Yak, 
west  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Lewis,  Hamilton,  etc.,  especially  in  the 
neig^bortiood  of  the  giant  Adirondacks.  This 
region,  crowned  by  Tahawus,  or  Mount  Marcy, 
the  most  rugged,  inaccessible,  and  magnificent 
mountain  of  the  north,  and  but  little  inferior 
in  height  to  Mount  Washington,  is  even  now  in 
a  condition  almost  as  wild  as  when  the  white 
man  first  penetrated  into  its  reoeasea  Here  the 
travela  may  listen  to  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
pantha  and  the  dismal  howl  of  the  wolf,  a 
hunt  the  mooee,  the  Virginia  dea,  the  bear,  and 
occasionally  the  elk.  Sometimes  the  moose 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
I  one  individual  having  been  killed  a  few  yean 
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the  Bide  facing  the  Bonth,  where  there  are 
abundance  of  maple  and  other  hard-wood  trees 
upon  which  to  feed,  either  by  browsing  on  the 
tender  twigs  or  peeling  the  bark  from  the 
stems  of  such  as  are  only  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Their  long  pendulous  upper  lip 
is  admirably  adapted  for  grasping  and  pulling 
down  the  branches,  which  are  held  between  the 
fore-legs  until  all  the  twigs  are  eaten.  They 
peel  off  the  bark  by  placing  the  hard  pad  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  against  the  tree,  and 
scraping  upward  with  their  diarp,  gouge-like 
teeth,  completely  denuding  the  tree  to  the 
heighth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  They  remain  near  the 
same  spot  as  Icmg  as  any  food  can  be  obtained, 
seldom  breaking  fresh  snow,  but  keeping  to 
the  same  tracks  as  long  as  possible. 

“  The  antlers  begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and 
at  first  appear  like  two  black  knobs.  They 
complete  their  growth  in  July,  when  the  skin 
which  covers  them  peels  off,  and  leaves  them 
perfectly  white ;  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
however,  soon  renders  them  brown.  When  we 
consider  the  immense  size  to  which  some  of 
them  grow  in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  two  such  enormous 
excrescences  could  be  deposited  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  system  alone.  The  daily  growth  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  on  the  velvety  covering  by 
a  light  shade  carried  around  them.  The  first 
year  the  antlers  are  only  about  one  inch  long ; 
the  second  year  four  or  five  inches,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  rudiment  of  a  point ;  the  third  year 
about  nine  inches,  when  each  divides  into  a 
fork,  still  round  in  form  ;  the  fourth  year  they 
become  palmated,  with  a  brow-antler  and  three 
or  four  points ;  the  fifth  season  they  have  two 
crown  antlers,  and  perhaps  five  points ;  the 
points  increasing  in  size  each  year,  and  one  or 
two  points  being  added  annually  until  the  ani¬ 
mal  arrives  at  its  greatest  vigor :  after  which 
period  they  decrease  in  size,  and  the  points  arc 
not  BO  folly  thrown  out.  The  longest  pair  I 
ever  met  with  had  eighteen  points  (others  have 
them  with  twenty-three  points) ;  they  exi>anded 
five  fleet  nine  inches  to  the  outside  of  the  tips ; 
the  breadth  of  palm  eleven  inches  without  the 
points;  bircumference  of  shaft,  clear  of  the 
burr,  nine  inches;  weight,  seventy  pounds. 
The  old  and  vigorous  animals  invariably  shed 
them  in  December ;  some  of  four  or  five  years 
old  I  have  known  to  carry  them  as  late  as 
March ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

**  The  rutting  season  commences  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  male  then  become  very  furious,  cha¬ 
sing  away  the  younger  and  weaker  ones.  They 
run  bellowing  through  the  forest,  and,  when 
two  of  equal  strength  meet,  have  dreadful  con¬ 
flicts,  and  do  not  separate  until  one  or  both  are 
severely  iqjured.  I  bought  a  pair  of  antlers 
frt>m  a  Penobscot  Indian,  with  one  of  the  brow- 
antlers  and  the  adjoining  prong  broken  diort 
off  The  parts  were  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  ivory.  At 
that  season  they  are  constantly  on  the  move ; 
swimming  large  lakes  and  crosring  rivers  in 
pursnit  of  the  female.  The  female  brings  forth 
in  May.  The  first  Ume  she  produces  one  &wn, 
but  afterward  two.  It  is  supposed  by  hunters 
that  these  twins  axe  always  one  a  male  and  the 
other  a  female. 

« In  snmmer  tbs  hair  of  the  moose  is  short 


and  glossy ;  in  winter  long  and  very  coarse, 
attached  to  the  skin  by  a  very  fine  pellicle,  and 
and  rendered  warm  by  a  thick  coat  of  short 
fine  wooL  The  hair  on  the  fece  grows  upward 
from  the  nose,  gradually  turning,  and  ending 
in  a  thick  bushy  tuft  under  the  jaws.  The 
young  males  have  generally  a  long  pendulous 
gland  growing  from  the  center  of  this  tuft,  and 
covered  with  long  hair,  sometimes  a  foot  long. 
Their  flesh  is  very  coarse,  though  some  people 
prefer  it  to  any  other ;  it  is  apt  to  produce  dys¬ 
entery  with  persons  unaccustomed  to  use  it. 
The  nose,  or  moufle,  as  it  is  generally  called,  if 
properly  cooked,  is  a  very  delicious  morsel. 
The  tongue  is  also  considered  a  delicacy.  The 
last  entrail  (called  by  hunters  the  bum-gut)  is 
covered  with  round  lumps  of  suety  fat,  which 
they  strip  off  and  devour  as  it  comes  warm 
from  the  animal,  without  any  cooking ;  also, 
the  marrow,  warm  from  the  shanks,  is  spread 
upon  bread  and  eaten  as  butter.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  disgusting  luxury  was  rather 
too  rich  to  tempt  me  to  partake  of  it.  I  have 
seen  some  officers  of  the  Guards  eigoying  it 
well  enough. 

“The  seasons  for  hunting  the  moose  arc 
March  and  September.  In  March,  when  the  sun 
melts  the  snow  on  the  surface,  and  the  nights 
are  frosty,  a  crust  is  formed  which  greatly  im¬ 
pedes  the  animal’s  progress,  as  it  has  to  lift  its 
feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the  snow  or  cut  the 
skin  ibom  its  shanks  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  icy  surface. 

“  It  would  be  useless  to  follow  them  when  the 
snow  is  soft,  as  their  great  streng^  enables 
them  to  wade  through  it  without  any  difficulty. 
If  you  wish  to  see  them  previous  to  shooting 
them  from  their  '  yard,’  it  is  necessary  to  make 
your  approach  to  leeward,  as  their  sense  of 
smelling  and  hearing  is  very  acute ;  the  crack 
of  a  breaking  twig  will  start  them,  and  they 
are  seldom  seen  any  more  until  fatigue  com¬ 
pels  them  to  knock  up ;  and  thus  ends  the 
chase.  Their  pace  is  a  long  trot  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  two  or  three  small  curs,  (the  smal¬ 
ler  the  better,)  as  they  can  run  upon  the  snow 
without  breaking  through  the  crust;  their  prin¬ 
cipal  use  is  to  annoy  the  moose  by  barking  and 
snapping  at  their  heels,  without  taking  hold.  A 
large  dog  that  would  take  hold  would  be  instant¬ 
ly  trampled  to  death.  The  males  generally  stop, 
if  pressed,  and  fight  with  the  dogs.  This  ena¬ 
bles  the  hunter  to  come  up  unobserved  and 
despatch  them.  Sometimes  they  are  killed 
after  a  run  of  an  hour ;  at  other  times  you  may 
run  them  all  day,  and  have  to  camp  at  night 
without  a  morsel  of  provisions  or  a  cloak,  as 
everything  is  let  go  the  moment  the  moose 
starts,  and  you  are  too  much  fatigued  to  re¬ 
trace  your  steps  to  procure  them.  Your  only 
resource  is  to  make  a  huge  fire,  and  comfort 
yourself  upon  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  moose- 
meat  next  day.  As  soon  as  the  animal  finds  he 
is  no  longer  pursued,  he  lies  down ;  and  the 
next  mOTning  he  will  be  too  stiff  to  travel  far. 
Generally,  a  male,  female,  and  two  fawns,  are 
found  in  a  ‘  yard.’ 

“  When  obliged  to  run,  the  male  goes  first, 
breaking  the  way,  the  others  treading  exactly 
in  his  tracks ;  so  that  you  wonld  think  only 
one  had  passed.  Often  they  run  throng^  other 
‘  yards,’  when  all  join  together,  still  going  in 
Indian  file.  Sometimas,  when  meeting  with  an 


obstacle  they  cannot  overcome,  they  are  obliged 
to  branch  off  for  some  distance  and  again  unite. 
By  connecting  the  different  tracks  at  the  place 
of  separation,  you  may  judge  pretty  correctly 
of  their  number.  I  have  seen  twelve  together, 
and  killed  seven  of  them.” 

A  method  of  hunting  this  animal  is  aS  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  September,  two  persons,  in  a  bark 
canoe,  paddle  by  moonlight  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  imitating  the  call  of  the  male,  which, 
jealous  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  answers 
to  the  call  and  rushes  down  to  the  combat 
The  canoe  is  paddled  by  the  man  in  the  stem 
with  the  most  death-like  silence,  gliding  along, 
under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  until  within 
short  shooting  distance,  as  it  is  difficult  taking 
a  sure  aim  by  moonlight  The  man  in  the  bow 
generally  fires,  when,  if  the  animal  is  only 
wounded,  he  makes  immediately  for  the  shore, 
dashing  the  water  about  him  into  foam.  He  is 
tracked  by  his  blood  the  next  day  to  where  he 
has  lain  down,  and  where  he  is  generally  fonnd 
unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Many  are 
killed  in  this  manner  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Moose  river  every  season. 

Hunters  sometimes  find  out  the  beaten  tracks 
of  the  moose  (generally  leading  to  the  water), 
and  bend  down  a  sapling  and  attach  to  it  a 
strong,  hempen  noose,  hanging  across  the  path, 
while  the  tree  is  confined  by  another  cord  and 
a  sort  of  trigger.  Should  the  animal’s  head 
pass  through  the  dangling  snare,  he  generally 
makes  a  struggle,  which  disengages  the  trigger; 
and  the  tree,  springing  upward,  lifts  the  beast 
off  its  leg^s  and  strangles  it.  The  palmated 
horns  of  the  moose  are  so  ponderous,  that  six¬ 
ty  pounds  is  a  very  common  weight.  To  bear 
this  stupendous  head  dress,  nature  has  endowed 
the  moose  with  a  short  and  strong  neck,  which 
takes  from  it  much  of  that  elegance  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  proportion  so  generally  predominant 
in  deer.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  energetic 
and  imposing  animal.  It  is  said  neither  to  gal¬ 
lop  nor  leap—  acquirements  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary  frt)m  the  disproportionate  height  of  its 
legs,  by  which  it  is  enabled,  as  it  trots  along, 
to  step  with  the  greatest  ease  over  a  fallen  tree, 
a  gate,  or  a  split  fence.  During  its  progress, 
it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  boms  hor¬ 
izontally  back,  which  attitude  exposes  it  to  trip 
by  treading  on  its  fore-heels.  Its  speed  is  very 
great,  and  it  will  frequently  lead  an  Indian 
over  a  tract  of  country  exceeding  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  before  it  is  secured.  This  animal  is 
said  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  horse  and  ox,  combining  the  fleet¬ 
ness  of  the  former  with  the  strength  of  the 
latter.  None  of  the  deer  are  more  easily  do¬ 
mesticated,  the  reindeer  not  even  excepted.  In 
Canada  they  have  frequently  been  trained  to 
draw  sleds  or  carts,  although,  during  the  rat¬ 
ting  season,  they  could  not  be  so  employed. 
A  gentleman  near  Honlton,  Maine,  some  years 
since  trained  a  pair  to  draw  a  sleigh,  which 
they  did  with  great  steadiness  and  swiftness ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  that, 
when  they  once  took  it  into  their  heads  to  cool 
themselves  in  a  neighboring  river  or  lake,  no 
efforts  could  prevent  them.  The  European 
species  or  variety,  whichever  it  be,  has  also 
been  converted  to  the  uses  of  man.  In  former 
times,  when  it  was  fonnd  in  Scandinavia  in 
great  abundance,  it  was  used  for  the  purpose 
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of  oonveying  courien,  and  has  been  known  to 
accomplish  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles  in  a  day,  attached  to  a  sleigh. 
Its  speed  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  rein¬ 
deer,  which  can  rarely  exceed  two  hundred 
miles  a  day,  although  a  case  is  related  where, 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Swedish  territory  by  the  Norwegians,  an  offi¬ 
cer  was  despatched  from  the  frontiers  of  Nor¬ 
way,  with  a  reindeer  and  sleigh,  to  Stockholm 
with  the  news.  This  was  conveyed  with  such 
speed  that  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles 
was  accomplished  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  ani¬ 
mal  falling  dead  at  the  expiration  of  the  time. 
A  Swedish  writer  recommends  the  employment 
of  the  moose  (or  elk  of  Europe)  in  time  of  war, 
asserting  that  a  single«qnadron,  with  its  riders, 
could  put  to  immediate  flight  a  whole  regiment 
of  cavalry  ;  or,  employed  as  flying  artillery, 
would,  from  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  insure  the  victory.  Indeed,  at  the 
time  when  attention  was  especially  directed 
toward  the  domestication  of  this  animal,  their 
use  was  forbidden,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
on  account  of  their  having  been  employed, 
from  their  extraordinary  speed,  to  effect  the 
escape  of  criminals.  The  European  elk,  at  one 
time  numerous  throughout  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  is  now  conflned  to  particular  districts ;  at 
the  present  time  it  is  not  found  farther  north 
than  64^  in  Scandinavia.  Owing  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  total  extinction,  a  law  has  recently  been 
passed  forbidding  its  destruction  in  Sweden  for 
ten  years  from  1857,  under  severe  penalties. 
The  elk  is  reported  to  attain  not  nnftequently 
a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  One  individu¬ 
al,  only  two  years  old,  measured  nearly  nine¬ 
teen  hands,  or  more  than  six  feet,  in  height 
Another  elk,  not  fblly  grown,  weighed  nearly 
one  thousand  pounds.  The  period  of  gestation 
is  about  nine  months,  the  female  producing 
from  one  to  three  young  in  May.  The  horns 
are  shed  about  February. 

The  skiu  of  this  animal  has  been  put  to  va¬ 
rious  usea  In  Sweden  a  regiment  was  clothed 
with  waistcoats  made  of  this  material,  which 
was  so  thick  as  to  resist  a  musket-ball.  When 
made  into  breeches,  a  pair  ofrthem,  among  the 
peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as  a  legacy 
through  several  generationa 


A  nMPIJE  STORT  OF  THB  OIJ>KH  TUtE. 

CHAPTUR  I. 

In  the  feir  and  fertile  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne,  there  stood,  a  few  miles  from  Hock- 
hurst,  an  old  manor-house.  Its  owner  and  oc¬ 
cupant,  Henry  Hollingsworth,  had  in  early 
manhood  fought  the  battles  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  therefore,  it  was  but  natural  that  in 
old  age  he  should  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  although 
he  was  a  stout  Commonwealth’s  man,  his 
brothers,  both  many  years  younger,  were  Arm 
adherents  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

When  very  young  their  mother  died,  and 
they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  their  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  aunt,  both  devoted  loy¬ 
alists,  and  flrmly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  two  younger  boys 
were  trained  in  the  same  belief 


The  manor-house  of  Hollingsworth  was  in¬ 
herited  by  the  eldest  son,  Henry,  while  Charles 
and  William  received  their  mother’s  portion  of 
their  grandfather’s  estate,  and  were  also  the 
acknowledged  heirs  of  their  Aunt  Judith. 
William  emigrated  to  Virginia  many  years  be¬ 
fore  our  story  commences ;  Charles  married  a 
fair  young  girl,  and  remained  with  his  Aunt 
Judith  in  the  house  of  his  mother’s  ancestors. 
He  was  a  frank,  honest,  free-hearted  English 
squire.  He  was  not  one  of  Macauley’s  English 
country  gentlemen. 

Aunt  Judith  died  fbll  of  yean  and  honors ; 
and,  a  few  weeks  after,  Charles’  wife  died  sud¬ 
denly,  leaving  one  child,  Edith,  three  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death.  Life  had 
hitherto  flowed  on  in  placid  and  unbroken 
quiet ;  but  now  the  deep  fountains  of  sorrow 
and  bitterness  were  stirred  in  his  soul,  and  with 
that  restlessness  often  peculiar  to  deep  grief, 
he  said  in  his  heart:  “  Any  place  is  better  than 
home.”  His  Iwother  Henry  came  over  to  com¬ 
fort  him,  with  texts  of  Scripture  and  long 
prayers  offered  in  all  sincerity,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  His  brother  listened  to  him  as  though 
he  comprehended  not,  and  at  last  startled  him 
by  exclaiming,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  ex¬ 
hortation — 

“  It  is  useless  to  pour  your  words  of  comfort 
into  the  ear  if  there  comes  no  response  from  the 
heart,  and  mine  seems  dead  within  me.  As 
your  words  come  vaguely  and  indistinctly  to 
my  clouded  mind,  my  ear  is  strained  to  catch 
the  sound  of  the  step  and  voice  of  the  angel, 
who  has  left  my  side  forever.  Her  flowers,  her 
birds,  the  swan  proudly  sailing  on  yonder  pond, 
the  fowl,  who  came  daily  to  the  door  of  the 
servants’  hall,  missing  the  kind  hand  of  their 
benefactress,  ever  open  to  them — all  remind  me 
of  one  whose  every  act  was  kindness,  and 
whole  life  was  love.  I  must  for  a  time  leave 
this  place,  so  filled  with  sad  remembrances.  I 
will  go  to  Virginia  and  see  our  brother  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  and  if  that  Great  Being,  in  whose  hand 
we  are,  shall  bring  me  in  safety  across  the  deep 
waters,  I  will  not  return  alone.  God  has 
blessed  him  with  a  numerous  family.  I  will 
ask  him  to  give  me  one  of  his  fair  sons ;  he 
shall  be  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  and  like  a 
brother  to  Edith.” 

The  good  squire  looked  at  his  brother  with  a 
smile  on  his  lip  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  said 
simply  and  touchingly :  “  Will  never  refused 
me  anything,  and  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  com¬ 
mence  now  in  the  hour  of  my  sorrow  and 
gloom.”  Henry  saw  not  without  bitterness, 
that,  in  the  depth  of  his  grief,  Charles  turned 
to  Will  for  sympathy.  He  remained  silent, 
while  Charles,  as  if  divining  his  thoughts,  said : 
“  We  brothers  all,  I  trust,  love  one  another,  but 
it  is  after  a  different  fashion.  Our  religious 
belief,  our  political  faith  is  different  You 
loved  Cromwell,  and  I  the  blessed  martyr;  and 
although  I  would  trust  house  and  lands,  and 
last  and  best  of  all,  my  little  Edith,  to  your  care, 
yet  I  must  go  to  Will  for  sympathy :  it  is  na¬ 
ture  speaking  in  my  heart,  and  the  voice  will 
not  be  restrained.” 

The  elder  brother  felt  the  words  were  true, 
and  although  never  expressed  in  words,  there 
had  always  been  in  his  manner  toward  his 
younger  brothers  a  certain  assumption  of  su¬ 
periority,  not  easily  to  ba  described,  which  I 
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plainly  expressed  the  feeling :  "  Go  to ;  I  am 
holier  than  thou.”  I  can  compassionate  your 
ignorance  and  your  error,  but  I  cannot,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  forget,  that  I  alone  of  the  femily 
tread  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  bor 
longs  to  God’s  elect. 

This  feeling,  which  history  tells  ns  was  so 
common  to  the  Puritans  of  the  olden  time,  has 
crossed  the  water,  and  remains  with  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Puritans  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  dark  superstitions  of  a  former  age  are 
still  suffered  to  enshroud  and  mystify  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  glorious  truths  our  Saviour  taught. 

Two  months  after  his  wife’s  death,  Charles 
Hollingsworth  sailed  for  Jamestown.  He  left, 
even  as  he  said,  his  house  and  lands,  and  his 
little  Edith,  to  the  kind  care  his  Iwother 
Henry.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  In  his  will,  executed  ten  days 
before  he  left  England,  he  made  Edith  and  the 
second  eon  of  his  brother  William  jointly  his 
heirs. 

In  accordance  with  his  uncle’s  widi,  the 
young  Charles  Hollingsworth  came  to  England 
and  was  placed  at  schooL  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  studied  law  and  became  an  eminent 
and  snccessfbl  barrister. 


CHxrrKR  n. 

“Go  ia  thr  gloTv  o’w  tbo  andcnt  na, 

Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thj  saUi  to  swell, 

Sunshine  and  jor  epon  thy  streemer  bo ; 

Fan  thee  well  1  baik,  bnweU. 

A  long  Arewell  I  thou  i^t  not  bring  ns  back 
niosewhom  thou  beanst  br  from  nome  and  hsalth; 

Oh  I  she  is  there  whose  step  no  mon  shall  tread 
Her  own  sweet  natire  earth.”  Mas.  Hjaum. 

Gxntia  reader,  craving  your  permission,  we 
will  return  to  the  point  from  whence  we  started 
to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to 
the  old  manor-house  of  Hollingsworth.  It  is  a 
iittle  more  than  sixteen  years  since  CHiarles 
Hollingsworth,  the  elder,  sailed  from  England 
to  find  his  grave  in  the  watery  deep.  His  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  Edith  is  now  most  ninetemn  This 
is  her  bridal-day ;  she  has  just  been  united  to  a 
young  man  after  her  old  uncle’s  heart,  a  Puri¬ 
tan  in  feith  and  a  most  excellent  youth,  of  good 
femily  and  nn^tted  reputation,  and  to-mor¬ 
row,  God  willing,  she  will  leave  the  dear  old 
home,  where  for  so  many  years  she  has  been  its 
light  and  joy. 

Her  portrait,  just  finished,  hangs  upon  the 
wall;  it  represents  her  beautiful  as  a  Hebe, 
with  a  joyous  and  arch  expression  on  her  fece, 
as  if  she  said :  “  Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  lie.” 
A  beautiful  pony  stands  by  her  side,  and  she  is 
painted  in  her  riding  habit  as  if  just  ready  to 
mount  to  the  saddle.  This  picture  will  be  very 
possibly  dear  to  those  left  behind,  for  it  stands 
out  from  the  canvas  almost  a  breathing  im¬ 
personation  of  their  joyous,  warm-hearted  Edith 
— from  the  time  she  had  first  come  among 
them,  r  dancing,  singing  child,  with  her  sweet 
face  and  rosy  smiles,  until  now  that  she  stood 
before  them  a  blushing  happy  bride.  She  had 
been  the  lij^t  of  the  hearth-stone,  the  joy  of 
the  home.  I  know  not  if  there  is  truth  iu  the 
old  superstition  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests 
with  those  who  shelter  and  protect  the  orphan, 
but  the  thought  is  a  beautiful  one. 

Edith  might  have  had  a  happy  home  in 
England.  She  chose  William  Blake  from  a 
number  of  suitors  who  thronged  around  tte 
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balle  aad  beireei.  Qt^j,  danhing  oavftUera  they 
were;  Mtd  he,  aiaiple,  staid,  sedate,  it  was 
straage  he  should  have  woa  the  heart  of  tiiat 
jeyotut  happy  girl ;  but  this  is  one  of  lifis’s 
mysteries.  When  he  asked  her  if  the  was  wil- 
ling  to  go  to  New  England,  where  he  wished  to 
rejoin  his  kindred  and  firiends,  her  reply  was 
given  in  the  tonoUng  langoage  of  Rath  to  Na¬ 
omi  :  “  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
forsake  from  following  after  thee,  for  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  thy  people  dial!  be  my 
people,  and  thy  Grod  shall  be  my  God.” 

The  hoosehold  have  been  bnsy  for  a  long 
time  in  fitting  hw  oak  Stores  of  honsehold 
linen  have  been  packed  away  in  strong  oak 
ehests,  and  each  a  wardrobe  I  Edith  says, 
laughingly  :  “It  will  last  for  fifty  years  to  come.” 
And  many  books  so  rare  and  preoions,  then — 
her  oonsin  Charles,  the  yonng  London  barrister, 
has  taken  care  that  of  these  she  shall  have  a 
goodly  nnmber,  weU  patAed.  She  wishes  bat 
for  one  thing  more,  mid  that  is  a  idcture  of  the 
dear  old  hoose  ;  bat  that  is  engraven  on  her 
heart,  die  says.  Her  hnsband  and  herself  are 
both  wealthy,  therefmo  they  do  not  four  the 
hardships  of  a  new  world.  When,  at  last,  she 
was  on  the  wide  ocean,  and  the  low  Kentish 
hills  lessened  in  the  distance,  and  at  last  faded 
away  in  the  parple  light  of  the  departing 
day,  Edith  stood  on  deck  with  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  said:  “Dear  old  home  for  ever,  for 
ever.”  When  her  hnsband  said :  “  Do  you  re¬ 
gret  yoor  decidonT”  she  qaietly  answered: 
“  No ;  bat  the  perils  of  the  deep  are  great, 
and  my  poor  Ikther  died  at  sea.”  A  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  on  those  days  very 
tedioos ;  but  after  soifering  from  the  osaal  dis¬ 
comforts  and  annoyances,  it  was  at  length 
safely  accomplished,  and  they  landed  at  Ply- 
month.  They  first  settled  at  Marshfield,  near 
the  Winslow’s ;  there  their  first  child  was  bom 
— there  it  died,  and  was  bnried  in  Pilgrim  soil, 
in  the  old  chorch-yard  where  to-day  repose  the 
ashes  of  New  England’s  mightiest  dead.  His 
grave  is  hallowed  by  the  dirge  of  restless  waves 
breaking  npon  the  beach ;  bat  we  fondly  imag¬ 
ine  that  tiie  riiade  of  onr  noble  statesman  “  still 
guards  oar  coasts,  and  rests  npon  oar  seas.” 

The  bleak  winds  of  Marshfield  made  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blake  de^  a  remdence  in  a  part  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  called  Milton,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
pictoresqae  and  beaatifal  parts  that  town, 
so  richly  endowed  with  nataral  advantages, 
contrasting  so  widely  widi  the  bleak,  barren 
moors  of  Marshfield. 

When  Edith  first  espied  the  q>ot  selected  by 
her  hnsband  for  their  dwelling  place,  she  said : 
“  It  has  a  peacefdl  lo<A — a  sheltered,  home-like 
English  look.”  The  house,  her  husband  told  her, 
dioald  be  a  fidnt  Imitation  of  the  old  manor- 
honse.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  with  a 
grove  of  oak  trees  behind  it ;  was  a  long,  ram¬ 
bling  sort  of  a  hoose,  containing  a  g;reat  many 
rooms,  opening  one  into  the  other,  with  the 
windows  all  fisoing  to  the  soath,  except  at  the 
ends,  where  they  opened  respectively  to  the 
east  and  west 

On  the  lower  floor  were  two  very  large 
rooms,  the  parlor  and  the  dining  room ;  above 
them  were  the  cosy  sitting  rooms  and  the 
library,  and  over  them  were  the  chambers.  At 
the  back  of  tiie  hoose  were  two  long,  old- 
ftshioned  Utebene,  with  their  eammer  fire 
places,  called  the  eammer  and  the  winter 
kitobena.  There  are  sack  old  houses  still  to  be 


found  in  New  England.  They  seem  scattered 
over  the  country  like  land-marks;  they  are 
satires  on  the  present  mods  of  bailding,  mid 
show  as  that  however  moch  we  may  have  gained 
in  flourish  and  tinsel,  we  have  lost  the  old  ideas 
of  comfort  smd  substantiality  ;  and  in  this 
reqiect,  have  sadly  degenerated  from  our 
English  ancestors. 

I  sometimes  feel  indignant,  as  I  pass  an  old 
homestead,  which  I  am  ezultingly  told  has  been 
in  the  femily  for  two  hundred  years,  and  see 
the  old  dwelling  place,  standing  on  some  shel¬ 
tered  nook  on  the  form — standing,  perhaps,  at 
tile  foot  of  a  hill  which  protected  it  from  tiie 
fierce  blasts  of  winter,  with  the  wreck  still  visi¬ 
ble  of  what  was  once  a  fine  avenue  of  ehns, 
that  led  from  the  road  to  tiie  house.  Many  of 
them  have  been  cut  down,  because  the  good 
farmer  has  diseovered,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
practical  wisdom,  that  they  shaded  the  land. 
The  old  dwelling  place  was  selected  by  the 
Englitii  ancestor  with  the  old  ideas  of  home 
and  comfiwt;  his  American  descendant  glorying 
in  the  rij^t  to  do  as  he  chooses,  plants  a  large 
square  white  hoose  by  the  roadside,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  box  of  a  front  yard,  filled  witii  gay,  flaunt¬ 
ing  flowers— no  trees  near  it  lest  they  shoold 
make  the  house  decay  the  faster.  There  it  stands 
on  the  broad  plain,  naked  and  aione,  exposed 
alike  to  the  flerce  son  of  July  and  the  biting 
blasts  of  December ;  and  when  you  ask  him  why 
he  did  not  build  on  the  old  spot,  he  tells  you  he 
prefers  to  have  his  house  by  the  roadside, 
where  people  can  see  it  and  he  can  see  every 
body  who  passes.  We,  Americans,  love  diow 
and  ostentation:  our  ancestors  preferred  retire¬ 
ment  and  comfort 

In  Milton,  Mr.  William  Blake  and  bis  Ihir 
Edith,  set  up  their  staff  of  rest  He  was  much 
respected  in  the  colony,  held  many  offlees  of 
trust  and  daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  styled  Worshipful  Mayor  Blake.  The  fair 
and  lovely  Edith  became  a  staid  and  dignifled 
matron,  and,  as  the  fleeting  years  rolled  on,  in 
time  die  became  a  revered  and  beloved  grand¬ 
mother.  In  every  phase  of  her  existence,  she 
was  happy,  and  when,  at  an  advanced  age,  her 
gentle  eyes  were  closed  by  her  weeping  chil¬ 
dren,  they  felt  that — ^rich  in  all  Christian  vir¬ 
tues,  pure  and  exalted  in  her  piety — on  earth 
she  had  encircled  them  all  in  her  arms  of  love, 
and  now  she  was  a  saint  in  heaven.  They 
baried  her  on  a  calm  summer’s  day  in  the  old 
graveyard  at  Milton,  and  for  generatiims  the 
memory  of  her  virtues  lived  in  the  hearts  of 
her  descendants.  At  Hollingsworth  Manor  still 
hangs  the  picture  which  represents  her  as  she 
was  in  tiie  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beanfy.  As 
for  her  husband,  he  felt  tiiat  “  sottow  and  death 
— as  Joy  and  life — ^were  at  the  breath  of  a  mercy 
divine  and  a  wisdom  all-seeing,”  bat  for  him 
“the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  uid  the  golden 
bowl  was  broken,”  and  withoat  much  pain,  bat 
with  daOy  increasing  weakness,  he  soon  *ank 
away  and  followed  her,  as  old  persons  are 
wont  to  do.  When  one  is  taken,  the  other  soon 
follows ;  and  of  each  it  may  be  said— they  were 
affectionate  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  deatii  they  were  not  divided. 

GRurmi  nr. 

“A  wat  ihMt  sad  •  Sowins  ms, 

Aad  a  wind  that  follow!  foat. 

And  ana  tha  white  and  nutUnf  aail, 

Aad  band!  the  gaUant  maat.” 

Ekwtt  years  have  come  and  gone  since 


Edith’s  wedding  day.  Once  more  we  will  ask 
the  kind  reader  to  go  back  to  Hollingsworth 
Manor.  In  the  breakfast  room  a  descendant  of 
the  femily,  a  genial,  pleasant,  kind-hearted 
old  bachelor,  was  earnestly  talking  with  his 
mother — a  flne  looking  old  lady  of  seventy-five. 
An  open  letter  was  in  hi»  hand ;  it  was  from 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  it  contained  the  tidings 
of  his  brother’s  deatii,  and  asked  what  disposal 
was  to  be  made  of  his  daughter  Alice — ^was  she 
to  be  sent  to  England,  or  should  she  continue 
to  reside  with  her  mother’s  relations  T  Her 
grandmother’s  decision  was,  that  her  ancle 
John  should  go  for  her.  Her  heart  yearned  to 
behold  the  face  of  her  son’s  child,  and  although 
he  had  been  wild  and  reckless,  and  had  had  a 
stormy  and  troubled  life^  yet  in  the  grave  all 
was  forgotten.  She  thought  Alice  might  come 
to  Hollingsworth  Manor,  and  be  a  consolation 
to  her  in  her  declining  years ;  and  so  it  was 
decided  by  the  old  lady  that  she  and  her  un¬ 
married  daughter  diould  keep  house  together, 
and  that  John  diould  go  to  Virginia  for  Alice. 
He  had  another  plan  of  which  he  stid  nothin| 
to  his  mother.  The  picture  of  Edith  Hoh 
lingsworth  had  always  a  strange  charm  with 
him  from  his  boyhood  up.  Her  picture  always 
riveted  the  gase  of  every  visitor ;  it  always 
fhscinated  the  eye,  the  feoe  was  so  very  beauti- 
fol  and  bewitching,  with  its  mingled  Mending 
of  archness  and  mirth.  There  was  a  qairit  and 
fire  in  the  eye  that  told  of  mind  within,  and  it 
was  ea^^  to  imagine  the  original  from  the 
portrait :  that  form  and  mien,  step  and  look, 
were  perfect  in  their  grace.  Mr.  JMin  Hollings¬ 
worth  determined  before  he  returned  to  visit 
New  England,  and  see  some  of  his  descendants ; 
bat  of  this  plan  he  said  nothing  to  his  mother, 
lest  she  should  deem  him  Quixotical.  We  will 
imagine  Mm  safely  across  the  Atlantic,  arrived 
at  Biohmond,  and  there  for  the  present  we  will 
leave  him. 


CHAFTBS  IT. 

“  Time  flies  on,  ne’er  atsya  n  on  Its  wsj, 

Kothlng  ^  is  truly  men’s— ’tis  fortune’s  l 
Time  is  a  Ood.’’ 

Thx  eighty  years  that  have  passed  away 
since  the  marriage  of  Edith  Hollingsworth  and 
William  Blake,  will  bring  the  reader  to  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy,  in  the  beantiftil 
month  of  June.  In  their  old  home,  at  Milton, 
lived  their  grandson  and  his  femily.  Mr.  Blake 
was  a  most  excellent  man  ;  all  trusts  reposed 
in  him,  and  all  offlees  conferred  upon  him  were 
discharged  with  ability  and  wide  acceptance ; 
honored  and  reflected  by  neighbors  and  towns¬ 
men,  loved  and  revered  at  home,  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  usefel  man.  “  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  the  character  of  the  wife  of  such  a  man ; 
meek  and  thonghtftil,  yet  gladsome  and  gay 
withal,  her  heaven  was  in  her  house.”  They 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest, 
Henry,  just  married,  and  living  about  two 
miles  from  his  fetheria,  was  a  former ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Charles,  had  graduated  at  Harvard,  stud¬ 
ied  law,  but  had  not  as  yet  commenced  to 
practice ;  William  wasfltting  for  Cambridge,  and 
Edith  was  Jnat  entering  on  sweet  seventeen. 
We  will  enter  the  dining-room  and  Join  the 
fondly  as  they  ait  at  the  supper  table.  Mr. 
Blake  has  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  written 
by  Mr.  John  Hollingsworth,  stating  that  he 
intends  to  visit  Boston  and  Milton  with  his 
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niece  Alice  before  he  retnma  to  England. 
Madam  Blake  receives  the  intelligenoe  with 
great  pleasure ;  she  has  a  strong  desire  to  see 
this  young  Virginian  lady,  and  the  EngBsh 
cousin  also.  Mr.  Blake  folia  into  a  quiet  reve¬ 
rie,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  fooe  so  fomiliar  in 
the  days  of  his  boyhood — the  calm  saint-like 
foce  of  bla  grandmother.  He  remembers  the 
stories  she  used  to  tell  him  about  England — the 
dear  old  home  never  forgotten,  and  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  family  ahe  loved  so  well  was  coming 
from  that  old  home  to  dwell  for  a  time  nnder 
the  same  roof  where  she  died.  Edith  was  quite 
sure  she  should  be  afraid  of  Alice,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  table  a  long  time,  endeavoring  to 
prove  to  Charles  that  this  visit  was  much  to  be 
dreaded.  She  could  not  help  imagining  Alice 
would  resemble  those  stiff  disagreeable  ladies 
she  had  sometimes  met  in  Boston  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  always  complained  of  the  privations 
they  endured  in  the  colony,  “  But  this  young 
lady,”  said  her  brother  laughingly,  “  is  merely 
going  to  England — is  that  a  crime  In  your 
eyes  T”  “Virginian  or  English  is  all  the  same,” 
replied  Edith.  “lam  sure  I  shall  be  afraid  of 
her.  Her  mother  stdd:  “I  think,  Edith,  yon 
had  better  mount  your  pony  and  go  to  Mr. 
Bobbin’s ;  Mary  will  bq  tired  waiting  for  yon, 
and  will  recite  to  her  father  before  you  arrive.” 
As  Edith  shut  the  door,  Charles  said :  “  Mother, 
I  think  she  is  right ;  I  diall  be  afraid  of  Alice  if 
she  resembles  those  young  ladies  to  whom 
Edith  refers,  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  conde¬ 
scension  to  speak  to  a  young  man  b<nm  in  the 
colony.”  The  mother  mildly  replied :  “  My  son, 
let  not  pr^ndice  blind  your  eyes  to  her  mer¬ 
its,  or  warp  your  judgment” 


OHAFTBK  T. 

“  Ha  bote  hb  gnat  oommluion  in  hb  looL 

But  swaeU;  taiipend  am,  and  loftaned  all  be  spoke. 

He  pnachM  the  J07B  of  Brnren  and  pains  of  HaU, 

And  wanned  the  simar  with  becoming  laaL 
Bat  00  etental  merer  lored  to  dwell ; 

He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  bw. 

And  fbrosd  hisuelito  drire,  jrat  hrrad  to  mm- 
For  fear  bat  freeiet  minds,  but  lore  like  heat 
Bxbalea  tiie  sool  snbllme  to  saA  hw  natira  seat'’ 
CasDimL 

Ma.  RoBBDra  was  a  clergyman  of  the  olden 
time — the  companion  of  his  people,  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  their  souls,  the  teacher  at  their  children. 
He  believed  in  the  supreme  and  aU-abewbing 
importance  of  reli|^on,  his  fslth  and  teachings 
were  simple  and  practicaL  He  taught  duty 
and  love  to  God  and  man,  and  tiiat  piety  and 
philanthropy  were  of  the  same  nature.  “He 
taught  that  religion  is  reality — all  else  shadow, 
that  it  dwells  in  the  heart,  that  it  is  the  freest, 
simplest,  most  liberal,  but  yet  the  most  bleemd 
and  cherished  of  all  things.”  His  lift  was 
closely  entwined  wifo  that  of  his  people.  He 
was  their  pastor,  teacher,  companion,  friend ; 
and  in  their  qniet  homes  he  was  always  wel¬ 
come.  Whether  the  honrs  glided  away  winged 
with  Joy,  or  laden  with  aflbotion,  he  was  always 
ready  to  share  with  them  their  joy  w  sorrow ; 
and  then  he  was  brought  into  snch  close  and 
intimate  eonneeMon  with  Aem.  There  was  not 
a  child  in  his  flock,  that  was  jiot  readily  ex¬ 
amined  by  him  in  the  catechism.  He  eras  cer¬ 
tain  to  know  who  of  all  the  children  in  the 
pariah  had  learned  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
verses  in  the  Bible,  and  if  any  little  boy  or  girl 
was  absent  from  olmrch  on  Sunday,  with  what 
a  guilty  fceling  did  they  see  the  good  minister. 


'  on  his  old  white  horse,  approach  the  house 
during  the  week,  dismount,  and  fostening  him 
under  the  elm  tree,  enter  tiie  door.  Then  the 
little  delinquent  would  scud  into  the  kitchen, 
awaiting  with  fear  and  trembling  tor  the 
mother  to  come  out  and  say  :  “  Go  up  stairs 
and  change  your  dress,  and  come  in  and  see 
the  minister ;  he  has  asked  for  yon.”  How  bsMi- 
fhlly  and  awkwardly  the  little  maiden  or  white 
headed  boy  came  in.  The  good  minister,  after 
exiHossing  his  sorrow  that  they  were  not  at 
church,  would  ask  them  to  open  the  Bible  and 
read  a  chapter,  that  be  might  see  how  they 
improved  at  school,  and  if  there  was  visible 
improvement.  Then  from  a  capacious  pocket 
was  produced  a  bunch  of  purple  raisins  and 
presented  to  the  child  as  a  reward;  and  for 
weeks  and  months  afterward  that  child  was 
always  punctual  at  church.  Did  any  youth 
desire  more  instruction  than  could  be  given  at 
the  public  grammar  school,  good  Parson  Rob¬ 
bins  was  always  ready  to  instruct  them  in  his 
study ;  and  for  thirty  years,  if  the  sons  of  his 
parishioners  desired  a  liberal  ednoatien,  he 
fitted  them  for  college. 

When  his  wife,  after  a  lingering  iHness,  was 
translated  to  Heaven,  one  child  only  remained 
to  him — ^his  daughter  Mary.  Three  others  in 
the  spring  time  of  life  had  preceded  their 
mother  to  the  grave.  Mr.  RobMns  used  to  call 
Mary  his  consolation,  and  Edith  Blake  his  lily. 
Mary  was  fifteen  at  the  time  of  her  mother’s 
death,  and  with  the  assistance  of  black  Rose, 
who  had  been  bom  and  brought  np  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  managed  the  household 

The  parsonage  was  always  an  hospitable, 
pleasant  home  for  all  who  came  beneath  its 
roof;  the  people  loved  It,  and  they  took  good 
care  that  their  minister,  although  his  nominal 
salary  was  small,  should  be  surrounded  with 
every  comfort.  Large  and  numerous  were  the 
loads  of  oak  and  walnut  that  were  drawn  into 
his  yard  in  winter,  to  supply  the  generous  fires 
that  always  blazed  on  the  hearth-stone  of  the 
parsonage  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
young  men  of  his  society  to  have  a  chopping 
bee,  when  some  twenty  of  ti>mn  would  assemble 
and  out  and  split  wood  the  entire  day  for  him. 
On  such  occasions  Rose  was  in  her  element 
Loaves  of  cake,  and  pnmiAln  pies  with  rye 
crusts,  and  cranberry  tarts,  and  brown  bread, 
and  baked  beans,  were  taken  ly  Rose  with  ex¬ 
ultant  hands  from  the  mouth  of  the  huge  oven. 
A  long  table  was  spread  in  the  kitchoi ;  huge 
pitchers  of  cider  wwe  drawn,  and  the  good 
minister  called  the  young  men  in  to  supper; 
and  after  thanking  them  for  their  labors  in  his 
bdialf,  asked  a  bleasing ;  and  after  they  had  all 
gone  home,  witii  what  joy  and  pride  would 
Rose  Burv^  flie  wreck  they  had  made  of  her 
viands.  “  Oh,  Maesa,”  she  would  say,  as  she 
opened  the  study  door,  “I  never  see  sioh  folks 
to  eat — ^Umre’s  nothin’  left  worth  iellin’  00 ;  jist 
cleaned  every  thing,  they  did.”  Then  chuck¬ 
ling  to  hersitf  the  wonld  distqtpear  into  tiie 
kitdten,  and  sitting  down  in  the  rhimney-cor- 
ner,  smoke  her  jdpe,  and  solace  hnself  fbr  the 
hard  labor  of  two  days  with  the  eonsoUng 
thought,  that  the  young  men  had  eaten  every¬ 
thing  np,  thereby  tacitly  acknowledging  she 
was  a  good  cook.  In  other  ways,  too,  did  the 
love  of  the  people  manifest  itaelf.  Many  wwe 
the  hams  of  bacon,  and  dried  beef,  the  Mis  of 


golden  butter,  and  fine  cheeses,  that  found  their 
wi^  to  the  parsonage ;  and,  occasionally,  a 
thrifty  houaewife  would  l«ing  a  taUe-clotk  of 
her  own  spinning  and  weaving,  or  a  few  yards 
of  home-made  linen,  asapreaent ;  and  in  winter 
the  presents  constated  usually  of  domestic  flao- 
uel  and  shirts  of  fine  yam.  The  children 
brought  their  treasures  in  summer  berries,  and 
in  autumn  stores  of  hazel  nuta,  walnuts  and 
chestnuts ;  and  for  all  visitors  the  good  pastor 
had  a  gracious  smile  and  a  kind  word,  and 
each  one  went  away  pleased  and  happy. 

The  semet  of  the  bond  of  union  that  in  those 
days  existed  between  minister  and  people  was 
this ;  they  felt  that  he  loved  them,  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  their  children  were  inex¬ 
pressibly  dear  to  him,  and,  therefore,  they 
loved  him.  His  life  was  blended  with  theirs, 
and  could  not  be  separated.  Did  a  young  man 
purpose  to  leave  his  native  town  to  establish 
himself  elsewhere,  before  he  left  home  he 
always  went  to  the  pastor  fbr  advice  and  bless¬ 
ing.  In  bis  deep  and  heartfelt  goodness  there 
was  a  certain  staid  solniety,  an  unostentatious 
quietness,  a  calm  assurance  of  its  reality,  which 
gave  a  conscious  dignity  to  his  manner. 

The  three  younger  children  of  Mr.  Blake, 
Charles,  William  and  Edith  had  each  in  tom 
been  instracted  their  good  pastor.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  excelled  in  all  rustic  sports,  so  com¬ 
mon  at  that  time ;  in  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
leaping,  he  had  no  competitor;  in  aU  labor 
on  the  farm,  he  surpassed  those  around  him  ; 
strong,  vigorous,  and  muscular,  labor  seemed  to 
him  a  pastime ;  but  he  had  no  love  for  bocAsL 
Charles,  Parson  Robbins  considered  the  flower 
of  his  young  men.  From  childhood  he  had 
shown  a  singular  capacity  for  learning,  and 
when  very  young,  had  given  undoubted  pre¬ 
dictions  toat  he  was  not  wanting  in  genius  and 
intellectual  power.  The  good  man  loved  him 
for  his  talent  and  zeal  far  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  of. Scotch  extraction,  and 
from  his  mother  and  uncle  he  had  learned  a 
store  of  old  stories  and  ballads,  which,  with  the 
genuine  Scotch  accent,  he  delighted  to  repeat 
on  stmmy  winter  evenings  at  the  parsonage. 
When  he  entered  at  Camlwidge,  Mr.  RobMna 
predicted  without  fear,  that  he  wonld  graduata 
first  scholar  in  hh  class,  and  he  did  so.  He 
then  studied  law,  but  as  yet  had  not  commenced 
to  practice.  His  mother  had  a  toother  a  phy¬ 
sician,  a  man  of  wealth  and  standing  in  the 
colony.  He  delighted  to  make  exenrsioas 
around  the  country,  throng^  the  dense  forests ; 
and,  with  Indian  guides,  and  his  trusty  negro 
servant,  Sam,  as  caterer  and  eo<A,  well  saounted 
on  sure  footed  horses,  he  and  Charles  Blake 
wonld  sometimes  be  absmt  for  two  months. 
There  was  a  daring  love  of  adventure  in  fliie 
wild  life,  which  pleased  Charles ;  saoreover,  he 
was  an  enthnsiastie  worshipper  at  Nature ;  Ae 
was  dear  to  him  in  all  her  moods ;  this  free  life 
also  fostered  his  natural  love  of  poetry  and 
romance.  His  uncle  prided  himself  on  a  diare 
in  his  education :  he  eaid  he  had  made  him  an 
mrerring  diot,  and  a  feariem  horseman.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  developed  his  phyiieal  energies,  and 
inured  him  to  fetigne  and  harddiip.  In  form 
he  was  tall  and  vigorous,  his  features  large  and 
regular,  the  expression  of  his  fooe  in  repose, 
was  melancholy,  yet  very  winning  from  a  pe¬ 
culiar  calm  and  sweetneaa  The  fresh  lovelinem 
of  yonto  aeemed  blendod  with  the  coorcioiis 
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resolve  of  manhood.  There  was  a  simple  dignity 
in  his  manner,  ndiioh,  peihaps,  arose  from  a 
strong  sense  of  selfdependence,  closely  allied 
to  self-respect  When  roused,  or  excited,  he 
was  all  fire  and  enthusiasm — every  emotion  of 
his  sonl  was  traced  on  his  face. 

William  was  a  youth  of  promise,  but  as  yet 
his  character  wasnnformed ;  and  Edith,  or  Lily 
Blake,  as  she  was  called,  how  diall  I  describe 
her  1  Her  rich  brown  hair  of  the  color  some¬ 
times  called  golden  chestnut,  cnrled  naturally ; 
the  form  of  her  head  was  very  beantifbl ;  her 
profile  Grecian,  month  small,  teeth  like  pearls, 
fignre  round  and  elastic,  a  little  under  the 
medium  height,  with  large  blue  eyes.  Such 
was  Edith  Blake — the  pet  and  plaything  of  her 
toothers,  and  only  daughter  of  the  house. 
Edith  Blake  and  Mary  Robbins,  had,  from 
childhood,  recited  to  Mary’s  fhther,  and  had 
become  inseparable  companions.  They  read  to¬ 
gether,  and  had  committed  to  memory  several 
pages  from  the  old  English  poets ;  had  studied 
Virgil,  and  had  made  a  little  progress  in 
French.  They  were  also  well  versed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  and  could  repeat  many  chapters 
from  the  Bible.  Beside,  thanks  to  Madam 
Blake,  they  were  skillful  in  tent-stich  and  em¬ 
broidery.  Mary  conld  vie  with  any  (^1  in  the 
parish  in  spinning,  and  no  maiden  could  knit 
faster  than  Edith.  Mary  had  lost  her  mother 
when  quite  young,  and  since  that  time  Edith 
had  been  her  only  female  companion ;  the  only 
one  with  whom  she  was  at  ail  intimate.  Four 
times  in  the  week,  Edith  mounted  her  little 
Narraganset  pacer,  and  rode  over  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  to  recite  her  lessons,  and  chat  with 
Mary. 

On  one  eventful  evening,  as  she  was  canter¬ 
ing  up  the  avenue  on  her  return  home,  old 
Sambo  met  her,  and  with  the  most  important 
air  told  her  that  “them  English  had  come,” 
and  Sam  had  gone  to  Boston,  “  to  fetch  ont  the 
luggage.”  He  also  informed  her  that  he  had 
dressed  two  chickens,  and  Dinah  was  going  to 
broil  them  for  supper,  and  that  Miss  Alice  had 
brought  a  black  girl  on  with  her.  Sambo 
avowed  that,  “  he  liked  the  gal  the  first  time 
he  sot  eyes  on  her.  She  is  in  the  kitchen  now,” 
he  said,  “  and  has  put  Dinah  all  in  a  combus¬ 
tion.”  Regaining  her  own  little  room  nnseen, 
Edith  changed  her  dress,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  descended  into  the  parlor. 

She  found  her  mother  in  close  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  and  lady.  The  gentleman 
rose  as  she  entered,  and  coming  forward,  cor¬ 
dially  said :  “  This,  I  am  sure,  is  Edith ;  allow 
me  to  present  to  you  your  cousin  Alice.” 
Edith  looked  up  with  a  shy,  timid  glance,  and 
■aw  that  the  lady  was  tall  and  stately,  with 
black  eyes  and  hur ;  also,  that  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  sweet  and  mnsicaL  As  her  shyness 
wore  off,  she  was  charmed  with  her  graceful 
Southern  manners — so  genial  and  winning,  so 
frank  and  cordial ;  and,  before  she  had  been  an 
honr  in  her  society,  she  acknowledged  to  her¬ 
self  that  Alice  was  by  far  the  most  fascinating 
person  she  had  ever  seen.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  now  between  the  manners  of  Southern 
and  Northern  ladies.  There  is  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  manners  of  high-bred  Southern 
people,  which  yon  never  see  in  New  England, 
except  sometimes  in  an  old  gentleman  or  lady. 
The  Southerners  have  a  natural  grace  of 


manners  and  motion,  that  is  unattainable  by 
us.  I  often  think  our  quick,  excited  way  of 
speaking,  our  sharp,  angular  motions,  our  end¬ 
less  question  asking,  must  be  very  annoying  to 
them;  and  then,  too,  we  have  snch  a  dictatorial, 
assuming  manner,  and  such  a  love  of  contra¬ 
diction,  and,  among  our  higher  and  more  fash¬ 
ionable  classes,  there  is  a  frigid  coldness,  a 
studied  indifference,  a  determination,  it  would 
seem,  not  to  be  astonished  or  pleased  or  grieved 
or  delighted  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 
To  the  Southern  lady,  ease,  grace,  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  seem  innate ;  she  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
naturalness  of  manner,  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient 

Alice  was  so  toight,  so  cordial,  yet  so  simple 
in  manner,  Edith  loved  her  almost  at  first 
sight  And  when,  after  supper,  as  night  closed 
in,  Charles  returned  from  a  fishing  excursion, 
and  entered  the  parlor  with  his  large  New¬ 
foundland  dog  at  his  side,  and  was  presented 
to  Mr.  John  Hollingsworth,  that  gentleman 
inwardly  murmured:  “  By  George  of  Oxford,  a 
noble  looking  youth ;  he  ought  to  have  been 
bom  in  England.”  In  a  few  days  Alice  had 
recovered  from  the  fatigne  of  her  jonmey,  and 
then  Charles  and  Edith  were  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  as  she  might 
prefer.  She  had  an  ardent  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  scenery  of  Milton  and  Dorchester 
had  for  her  an  inexpressible  charm.  She  loved 
to  stand  on  Milton  heights,  and  gaze  over  the 
blue  waters  sparkling  in  the  sun  ;  she  loved  to 
listen  to  her  cousin’s  stories  of  the  Indian  war¬ 
fare,  the  sufferings  and  capture,  the  bravery 
and  heroism  of  the  first  settlers.  The  whole 
history  of  border  warfare  was  familiar  to  him, 
for  his  uncle  Mark  had  been  engaged  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars ;  and,  in  glowing  terms 
he  described  to  Alice  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  and  his  uncle,  with  their 
tmsty  Indian  guides,  had  spent  weeks  and 
months  in  their  wanderings,  and  in  their  light 
canoes  had  floated  on  the  great  rivers  then 
lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  primeval  forest 

In  the  history  and  literature  of  the  mother 
country,  Charles  and  Alice  were  equally  at 
home.  The  old  poets  were  alike  familiar  to 
them,  but  their  opinions  of  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  English  Sovereigns  were  widely 
different  Alice  was  devoted  with  her  whole 
heart  to  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Stuarts. 
She  thought  Mary  cruelly  and  heartlessly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  and  always  spoke  of  her 
as  the  murdered  queen.  Charles  regarded  her 
as  a  violent  and  intriguing  murderess,  whose 
death  was  necessary  to  give  peace  to  Elizabeth. 
Alice  never  spoke  of  Charles  the  First,  except 
with  almost  religious  reverence,  as  Charles  the 
Martyr ;  and  her  cousin,  altiiongh  he  did  not 
approve  his  execution,  thought  England  most 
fortunate  to  be  freed  from  his  sway,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  Cromwell  as  her  Protector.  Alice  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the  church 
of  EnglukL  With  the  peculiar  tenets  of  faith 
so  strictly  enforced  by  our  Puritan  fathers, 
Charles  had  little  sympathy.  “  I  feel  far  nearer 
to  God,”  ho  would  say  to  Alice,  “  when  alone 
on  this  beautiful  bill,  or  in  the  dense  forest,  or 
by  the  dark  river,  than  I  do  in  church  with  our 
good  minister ;  and  sometimes  long  before  he 
comes  to  thirteenthly  and  lastly,  I  am  far  away, 


in  imagination,  paddling  my  canoe  on  some 
quiet  lake  in  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTER  VL 

“  Were  not  our  loula  inunortAl  made. 

Our  equal  lores  can  make  them  such  : 

One  sweet  and  natural  feeling  lends  a  grace 

To  all  the  tedious  walks  of  common  life.” 

It  was  the  first  of  August.  Charles  had  been 
absent  from  Milton  more  than  a  week  ;  Alice 
and  Edith  were  sitting  in  a  little  room,  called 
the  clock  room,  because  the  old  English  eight- 
day  clock  ticked  in  the  comer;  a  carpet  covered 
the  center  of  the  floor  only;  the  straight-backed 
chairs  were  posted  like  sentinels  against  the 
walls ;  and  by  the  window,  busily  engaged  in  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  sat  Alice.  Her  shepher¬ 
dess  with  her  sheep  and  crook  were  all  com¬ 
pleted,  and  she  was  forming  a  tree,  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  such  pictures,  was  just  as  tall 
as  the  shepherdess. 

She  intends,  when  she  has  finiriied  the  pic¬ 
ture,  to  present  it  to  Madam  Blake.  Edith  Is 
making  np  some  linen  just  taken  from  the 
loom.  It  was  woven  by  the  fair  hands  of  Miss 
Huldah  MacNab,  who  resided  in  the  family, 
and  was  constantly  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving.  Edith  left  her  work,  and  sitting 
down  at  the  spinet,  *sang  with  a  voice  as 
clear  and  sweet  as  a  bird,  Herrick’s  night  piece 
to  Julia ;  afterward,  looking  archly  at  Alice, 
she  said  :  “  I  sang  that  for  Charley.” 

Mr.  John  Hollingsworth  entered  and  invited 
the  young  ladies  to  ride  with  him  to  Boston, 
“  and  perhaps,”  he  said,  “  as  the  day  is  fine, 
you  may  like  to  remain  until  evening  and  re¬ 
turn  by  moonlight.”  The  girls  retired  to 
change  their  dresses,  and  soon  returned  iiT  their 
riding  habits.  Sambo,  to  his  great  delight, 
received  an  order  to  mount  old  Steady  and  fol¬ 
low  them ;  he  carried  a  large  basket,  contain¬ 
ing  a  change  of  dress  for  the  young  ladies.  “  I 
do  wish,  Alice,”  said  Edith,  “  you  would  con¬ 
sent  to  ride  my  pony.  Yonr  horse  ambles,  trots 
and  canters,  all  in  turn ;  he  will  not  keep  one 
regular  gait  for  three  consecutive  minutes.” 
“A  little  bird  whispered  in  my  ear,”  said  Uncle 
John,  gaily,  “  that  a  beautiful  Spanish  jennet, 
imported  by  a  gentleman  in  Springfield  for  his 
invalid  daughter,  is  soon  to  be  in  your  father’s 
bam  at  Milton.”  He  imported  it  from  Cuba. 
Hie  daughter  has  since  died,  and  Charles  has 
posted  off  in  hot  baste  to  get  it,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  home  to-night.  Your  uncle’s  ser¬ 
vant,  Sam,  has  gone  with  him.”  “  How  did 
you  learn  this,”  asked  Edith.  “From  Dr. 
Warren ;  he  was  at  your  father’s  this  morning, 
and  said  that  he  saw  Dr.  Gumming  in  Boston 
yesterday ;  he  told  him  Charles  had  stopped  at 
G.  on  his  way  to  Spingfleld,  whither  be  had 
gone  to  purchase  a  horse  for  Alice.”  Edith 
looked  archly  at  her  as  Mr.  Hollingsworth  con¬ 
cluded,  but  she  was  busily  employed  hi  strik¬ 
ing  with  her  riding  whip  the  glossy  leaves  off 
the  birch  trees,  against  which  her  skirt  brudied 
as  they  were  riding  along. 

Edith  intermpted  her  reflections  by  saying : 
“  The  good  ship,  ‘William  and  Mary,’  arrived  in 
port  last  week,  and  is  now  nnladen  of  her  car¬ 
go  ;  and  mother  told  me  this  morning  that  if 
Mrs.  Copeland  would  accompany  me,  I  might 
go  out  and  purchase  a  silk  dress.  It  is  a  great 
event  in  my  life.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  a 
silk  dress  bought  for  me  for  years  to  come.” 
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“  I  haye  two,”  said  Alice,  “  sent  oat  to  me  ft-om 
Eiagiand  by  my  kind  relations  there.”  “  I  have 
two  also ;  but  one  of  them  was  mother’s,  and 
the  other  was  grandmother’s,  and  both  are  cat 
in  snch  an  old  fashioned  manner,  that  I  mnch 
prefer  to  wear  even  a  striped  linen,  prettily 
made.” 

After  a  pleasant  morning’s  ride  they  entered 
the  qniet  town  of  Boston,  and  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Hollingsworth  to  Madam  Copeland’s, 
where  he  left  them,  promising  to  retnm  at  snn- 
set.  The  house  stood  back  some  distance  from 
the  road,  pleasantly  Ikcing  the  south,  with  an 
avenue  of  fine  elms  leading  to  it,  and  a  flour¬ 
ishing  orchard  behind  it.  They  were  welcomed 
with  great  cordiality  ;  and  as  Sambo  arrived  in 
due  time  with  the  large  basket,  their  toilet  was 
soon  completed.  Edith  told  Mrs.  Copeland  her 
mother’s  commission,  and  the  good  lady  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  Mrs.  Betty  Nutting’s,  where 
they  purchased,  much  to  Edith’s  satisfhction,  a 
green  brocade  silk  dress  and  a  rose  colored 
silk  petticoat 

After  dinner,  as  they  were  in  the  orchard 
gathering  pears.  Rose  came  to  tell  them  there 
was  company  in  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Copeland 
had  sent  for  them.  On  entering  the  house  they 
found  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  Miss  Hollings¬ 
worth.  There  was  a  marked  difference,  I  im¬ 
agine,  in  the  manners  of  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  Boston  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy,  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  courtly  address,  the  gentle  courtesy,  and 
urbanity  of  manner,  which  distinguished  the 
educated  people  of  that  day,  has  passed  away  ; 
a  feeling  of  selfish  and  proud  exclusion,  which 
affects  the  minds  of  many  persons,  otherwise  of 
great  merit  and  worth,  has  taken  its  place. 
Out  of  their  immediate  circle  the  higher  classes 
seem  cold,  repulsive  and  inaccessible;  enthu¬ 
siasm  seems  dead  within  them,  and  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  “  the  world’s  dread  laugh,”  the  only 
thing  that  can  rouse  them.  An  eloquent 
American  writer  says  an  aristocratic  state  of 
society  naturally  produces  courtesy,  content¬ 
ment  and  order;  and  a  republican,  ambition  and 
improvement  He  says  our  manners  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  gracefhlness  and  amenity,  and  that  we 
are  disposed  to  have  our  hearts  locked  up  in 
cold  and  frigid  reserve.  He  accounts  for  it  in 
this  way  :  He  says  a  prince  or  nobleman,  in  a 
state  of  unbroken  aristocracy,  does  not  fear  his 
dignity,  or  his  reputation  will  be  compromised 
by  the  presence  of  an  inferior  in  his  house  or  in 
his  society ;  but  with  ns,  he  says,  he  who  would 
hold  a  higher  place  must  obtain  it  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  voice  ;  hence,  every  circumstance  affecting 
his  position  is  important  to  him,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  most  obviously  affects  it  is  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps.  On  this  point,  therefore,  he  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  jealons ;  and  this  he  con- 
oeives  to  be  one  reason  for  the  proverbial  re¬ 
serve  of  our  national  manners.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  connectioa  between  the  man¬ 
ners  and  feelings  of  a  people  is  an  intricate  one; 
and  that  a  cold  demeanor,  although  it  may  not 
prove  coldness  of  heart,  tends  to  produce  it; 
and  that  feelings  that  are  locked  up  in  reserve 
are  liable  to  wither  and  shrink,  simply  fh>m 
disuse.  He  is  in  the  very  school,  not  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  love,  but  of  selfishness,  sewn  and 
pride.  And  vainly,  he  says,  may  a  Christian 


people  boast  of  its  intelligence,  refinement  and 
freedom,  if  it  fail  of  the  essential  virtues  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  one  reason  why  the  reformers  of  the  present 
day,  when  addressing  the  South  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  so  signally  flail  to  do  any  good, 
that  the  harshness  of  their  language,  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  their  denunciations,  obeenres  and  de¬ 
grades  the  holy  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
brotherhood,  which  they  advocate.  One  would 
suppose  they  thought  the  surest  way  to  induce 
the  slaveholder  to  believe  as  they  do,  would  be 
to  rouse  all  that  is  belligerent  and  antagonistic 
in  his  nature.  The  more  unsparingly  they  in¬ 
dulge  in  bitterness,  unsparing  invective  and 
coarse  personalities,  the  more  truly  do  they 
seem  to  think  they  do  God  service,  and  crush, 
link  by  link,  the  chains  of  slavery.  They  for¬ 
get  that  “wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of 
war,”  and  that  the  mildest  in  council  are  often 
the  bravest  in  field ;  and  yet  many  of  them  are 
kind-hearted,  excellent  people,  earnestly  en- 
gag;ed  in  what  they  consider  the  most  noble  of 
works,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  race  to 
freedom.  They  seem  to  forget  that  control  of 
temper,  humanity  and  Christian  charity  are 
pearls  of  great  price ;  and  while  earnestly  stri¬ 
ving  in  whatever  way  they  may  deem  best  to 
accomplish  the  hopes  of  abused  and  prostrate 
humanity,  let  them  not  forget  that  their  South¬ 
ern  neighbors  are  gentlemen  and  Christians 
like  themselves. 


CHXPTEB  vn. 

“  Bat  thoogh  true  worth  and  Tirtne  in  the  mild 

And  gonial  soil  of  cnltiratsd  life 

IhriTe  moet,  and  maj  perhaps  thrire  onlj  there, 

Tet  not  in  cities  oft.”  Cowna. 

That  evening,  after  they  had  returned  home, 
they  listened  to  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  and  Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
worth  spoke  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  prevailed  in  the  colony  toward  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  said  he  had  met  that  day,  in 
Boston,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  woods  of 
America,  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
to  look  after  trees  which  should  be  reserved  a.<) 
masts  for  the  Navy.  He  told  him  that  the  law 
for  the  preservation  of  these  was  generally  dis¬ 
regarded.  After  the  trees  were  cut  down,  they 
were  often  taken  from  his  deputies  in  wanton 
mischief,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained ;  be¬ 
cause  the  law  was  so  offemdve  to  the  people  it 
could  not  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  said  the  air  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  rife  with  rebellion,  and  he  urged  Mr. 
Blake  to  allow  Charles  to  return  with  him  to 
England,  and  commence  the  practice  of  law 
there.  Mr.  Blake  listened  quietly  to  his  ha¬ 
rangue,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
said  gently:  “  The  people  think  they  have  their 
grievances,  too.”  And  now,  as  the  clock  struck 
nine,  the  flamily  assembled  for  evening  prayers. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  always  charmed  by  the 
reserved  simplicity  and  earnest  faith  with  which 
Mr.  Blake  offered  his  petitions  at  the  throne  of 
grace :  all  that  he  said  came  naturally  and 
spontaneously  from  a  true  and  noble  heart 
After  the  prayer  was  ended,  the  voices  of  Edith 
and  her  mother  blended  in  a  sweet  hymn  of 
praise  to  their  maker,  and  then  the  family  sep¬ 
arated  for  the  night  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  old  Dinah  came  into  Edith’s  room  to  tell 
her  that  Massa  Charles  and  Sam  had  come  from 


the  country  with  “  such  a  pretty  horse.”  E^th 
was  soon  down  stairs,  but  Alice  was  there  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  was  soon  mounted,  galloped 
down  the  avenue,  and,  on  her  retnm,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  horse  “  perfectly  splendid !”  and 
for  a  young  girl  it  was  not  an  exaggerated  re¬ 
mark.  Itwas  a  small,  beantilhlly  formed  horse, 
with  arching  neck  and  large,  mild  eyes ;  jet 
black  was  its  color.  “  “  The  courser  was  black 
as  black  could  be,  save  the  brow-star,  white  as 
the  foam  of  the  sea.”  He  had  evidently  been 
much  petted  and  caressed ;  he  stood  at  the  door 
and  ate  bread  fiT>m  Alice’s  hand.  After  break¬ 
fast  they  visited  an  Indian  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills,  and  then  went  to  see  a 
beantilbl  pond  in  Canton.  On  her  return,  Alice 
professed  herself  ready  again  to  mount  on  Yio- 
tor’s  back,  declaring  him  to  be  “  as  fleet  as  the 
summer  wind  and  well  nigh  as  easy.” 

On  the  following  week  it  was  decided  that 
the  party  should  visit  Mrs.  Blake’s  brother.  Dr. 
Gumming,  who  lived  at  C - .  They  left  Mil¬ 

ton  at  the  early  hour  of  five,  on  a  beautiflil  sum¬ 
mer’s  morning,  and  arrived  at  G -  before 

noon.  Concerning  their  visit  to  the  Leas  and 
Prescotts,  history  has  nought  to  say ;  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  that  transpired  during  their  sojourn  with 
Dr.  Gumming  has  been  handed  down  to  ns.  He 
was  of  Scottish  origin,  possessing  much  of  the 
dry,  caustic  humor,  peculiar  to  that  people.  His 
fund  of  stories  was  inexhaustible.  Like  Alice,  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts.  His  father  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  seventeen  forty-five,  and  be 
had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  that  unhappy  rising ; 
and  so  drilling  and  graphic  was  his  style, 
that  it  almoet  seemed  as  if  the  characters  he 
described  passed  before  you  in  bodily  pre¬ 
sence.  In  describing  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
at  Niagara,  and  the  battle  there,  in  July,  seven¬ 
teen  fifty-nine,  so  faithful  was  his  imitation 
of  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  so  terrific  did  it 
sound  to  Edith,  die  heud  it  in  her  dreams  for 
many  a  night. 

One  morning  he  invited  them  to  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  patients,  a  man  with 
a  fhtetured  limb.  “  He  is  a  decided  original,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  and  it  may  amuse  you  to  listen 
to  him ;  and  beside.  Miss  Alice,  you  should  visit 
our  common  farm-houses,  and  see  how  our  peo¬ 
ple  live.”  The  house  they  visited  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  with  a  mill  hard  by,  and  a 
dense  wood  behind  it.  The  owner  of  the  form 
and  mill  was  away ;  but  his  wife,  a  tall,  athletic 
woman,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  mill.  A  eack 
of  meal  was  at  her  side,  which,  without  assist¬ 
ance,  she  placed  on  a  horse  that  stood  fastened 
near  by.  A  little  boy  mounted  him  and  drove 
away.  Dr.  Gumming  introduced  his  guests, 
and  the  woman  led  the  way  to  the  house  ;  it 
contained  but  four  rooms.  In  the  room  in 
which  they  were  shown  there  was  an  immense 
fireplace,  and  although  the  day  was  very  warm, 
a  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth.  The  floor  was 
sanded,  and  the  frimiture  in  the  room  simple  in 
the  extreme.  The  wall  was  decorated  with 
banks  of  yam,  strings  of  red  pippins,  turkeys’ 
wing^s,  and  on  the  mantel-piece  were  two  guns. 
A  tall  mahogany  clock  ticked  in  one  comer, 
and  in  another  a  hanging  book-case  was  sus¬ 
pended  against  the  wall.  There  were  some  old 
books  there:  “The  Ghristian  Soldier’s  Hand 
Book,”  “The  Ghristian  Widow’s  Pndse  of 
Folly,”  “  Lather’s  Epistles;”  and  several  others. 
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that  probably  belonged  to  the  first  American  Cnmming  said  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth :  “  I  am  CHiUTEB  vm. 

ancestOT.  Sbakqjwre,  Milton,  and  some  of  the  going  this  morning  to  see  a  patient  of  another  «Oh  i  for  the  oMen  true^oT#  time 

early  English  poets,  and  “  Young’s  Night  stamp,  a  countryman  of  yours.  Captain  Jeckyl.  ’ 

Thoughts” — the  latest  book  of  the  collection.  He  has  at  different  periods,  held  colonial  offices,  With  hu  purple  wine*  and  bow, 

and  a  Ikworite  one  with  both  mother  and  daugh-  and  resided  in  Boston  ;  but  of  late  years  he  has  ^r^ehe^i^'toS'to'toT?^’ 

ter.  Their  attention  was  now  attracted  to  the  become  a  misanthrope,  removed  into  the  conn-  Biddino  fhrewell  to  their  kind  hosts,  our 
young  man  with  a  broken  limb.  He  sat  by  the  try,  cleared  a  large  tract  of  woodland  from  all  p,rty  returned  to  Milton ;  and  a  few  days  aftei- 

fire  with  his  Umbin  a  chair ;  he  was  a  heavily-  underbrush,  and  in  this  way  he  has  made  a  spa-  „  Charles  and  Alice  stood  by  the  side  of 

built,  broad-shouldered  young  man,  with  an  cious  park  which  is  filled  with  deer.  He  has  Neponset,  he  whispered  the  story  of 

honest  Saxon  lace,  awkward  and  unoouth  in  also  a  large  orchard  filled  with' choice  varieties  i,,,  *,,3^  pUghted  their  frith  under 

manner.  The  silence  was  broken  by  his  saying:  of  fruit,  which  he  has  imported  from  abroad,  ^,3  ^road  arch  of  the  blue  heaven,  the  old  nor 
“Mother’s  a  master  hand  for  readin’,  and  and  on  a  beautiful  pond  some  three  miles  dis-  least  holy  temple  of  our  common  father.”  The 
she’s  got  a  master  memory— she  remembers  all  tant,  he  has  two  sail-boats,  which  I  have  no  ^f  the  betrothal  was  received  by  the 

she  read^  and  can  repeat  poetey  till  the  cows  doubt  be  will  place  at  ourdu^wsal,  if  Alice  and  faajHy  ^la,  joy.  They  loved  Alice  and 

come  home.  She  and  Persia  wiU  teU  stories  Edith  feel  disposed  for  a  sail.”  “How  far  is  considered  her  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of 
about  ghoste  in  the  winter  evenings,  tiU  you ’d  it !”  asked  Charles.  “  Seven  miles,”  answered  Charles ;  and  in  their  fond  eye^  he  was  per- 
think  the  critters  was  right  bdiind  you,  and  it  the  doctor.  “  At  present  he  is  ill  with  the  gout ;  fgg^ 

would  make  your  hair  stand  sfraight  on  your  but  we  will  drive  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  ^3  j^ith  were  as  sisters:  and  Edith 
head  to  hear  them  talk.”  “  Tour’s  always  Gardner,  who  Uves  opposite,  and  who  will  be  wrote  a  note  every  day  to  Mary  Bobbins  to  tell 
does,”  said  his  sister,  archly,  «  for  aU  the  pains  right  glad  to  see  us.”  “Oh,  yes,”  said  the  girls,  ^g^  j,  Charles  and 

you  ever  take  to  comb  it.”  both  speaking  at  once ;  “  it  wiU  be  delightful.”  ^uce  were  engaged.  Mr.  HoUingsworth  wished 

The  doctor  said  :  “  I  think  in  six  weeks  yon  A  pleasant  ride  tiu^ngh  the  woods  brought  Charles  to  accompany  them  to  Kngianii  “You 
will  be  able  to  go  to  mmket  again.”  “  Wall^  them  to  Mr.  Gardner’^  It  was  a  pleasant  can  practice  law  there,”  he  said ;  “  and  when  I 
if  I  thought  I’d  got  to  see  so  many  red  coats  as  place  ;  the  house  stood  embodied  in  trees  a  short  am  gone  to  rest,  Hollingsworth  manor  shall  be 
I  did  the  last  time  I  was  in  Boston,  I’d  break  distance  from  the  road.  They  were  cordially  yours.”  Every  one  felt  it  would  be  a  terrible 
my  leg  agin  on  purpose  to  stay  away.”  “  Yon  welcomed,  and  Jack,  who  came  forward  to  take  thing  to  give  up  Charles ;  and  as  Alice  felt  no 
talk  too  much,  my  son,”  said  his  mother,  the  horses,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  when  he  peculiar  ties  in  England — as  she  had  never  been 
mildly.  “  Wal,  mother,  I  can’t  give  up  hatin’  saw  his  old  friend  SaoL  Dr.  Cumming  left  them  there,  it  was  finally  decided  in  the  frmily  conn- 
men  that  it  aint  natral  to  love  ;  and  if  I  did  to  revisit  his  patient,  but  soon  returned,  saying  cll  that  she  should  accompany  her  uncle,  as 
get  so,  I  could  kind  o’  stand  them.  I  couldn’t  that  Captain  Jeckyl  wished  to  see  his  conn-  first  proposed ;  and  when  two  years  had  elapsed 
foller  their  orders  nor  work  in  their  harness ;  tryman  very  much,  and  the  young  ladies  also.  Charles,  who  by  that  time  would  be  established 
and  as  for  all  the  order  they  keep,  I  reckon  They  crossed  a  common  which  separated  the  in  his  profession  in  Boston,  should  go  for  her. 
we  can  do  our  hoin’  and  plantin’  without  their  two  houses,  and  found  Captain  Jeckyl  standing  And  so  time  passed  on,  and  every  day  revealed 
help.”  The  door  quietly  opened,  and  a  fine  at  the  gate.  He  ushered  them  into  the  parlor,  to  him  some  new  charm  in  the  character  of 
intelligent-looking  man  entered.  The  matron  and  so  home-like  did  it  look,  that  Mr.  Hollings-  Alice.  Her  pride,  vanity  and  love  of  power 
introduced  him  as  her  eidest  son.  “How  do  worth  started  as  he  entered.  The  flimiture  had  slept — will  they  ever  wake  to  life?  In  her 
you  do  to-day,  Benjamin  T”  said  his  brother,  all  been  imported  from  England ;  the  paneled  strong  desire  to  be  the  companion  of  his  mind, 
“  Wal,  I  gpiess  if  I  was  any  worse  you’d  a  heard  wainscot,  the  heavy  oaken  doors,  the  tessellated  as  well  as  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  she  seemed 
on’t,”  was  the  answer,  given  with  national  in-  floor,  the  open  cupboard  fllled  with  plate — on  daily  to  grow  in  intelligence,  and  pure  and 
directness.  each  side  of  which  was  engraved  the  armorial  gentle  wisdom. 

“From  what  part  of  England  do  you  come?”  cypher  of  the  family — and  some  fine  oil  paint-  Across  the  deep  waters  those  we  love  have 
said  the  elder  brother  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  ings  which  decorated  the  walls,  gave  him  that  gone,  and  by  the  hearth  and  at  the  social 
“  I  live  near  Hockhurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent,”  idea.  board  their  place  is  desolate.  So  thought 

was  the  reply.  “  Our  ancestors  were  *ian  from  “  You  have  here  a  very  pleasant  place,  sir,”  Edith  as  she  returned  one  evening  from  the 
Hockhurst,”  said  the  matron,  advancing,  said  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  “Yes,  sir,”  replied  he;  parsonage :  her  father  and  mother  were  in  Bos- 
“  Sartin,”  said  Ben,  “  we  are  descended  from  “  but  I  wish  it  was  sunk  in  the  sea,  for  then  I  ton.  She  entered  the  little  sitting  room,  but 
some  0’  those  old  Saxons  who  fought  close  side  should  go  back  to  England.  I  have  spent  a  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  Alice,  ex- 
of  King  Harold  at  the  battle  o’  Hastings;  there  great  deal  of  money  here,  and  made  things  very  cept  the  piece  of  embroidery  that  hung  over 
aint  much  Norman  mixed  up  with  us,  I  reckon.”  comfortable,  and  so  I  stay ;  but  the  air  of  the  the  mantel-piece,  neatly  framed,  and  the  spinet 
“  I  think,  tay  son,”  said  his  mother,  “your  New  England  States  is  poisonous  to  loyalty.  A  at  which  she  had  so  often  sat  She  ran  out  to 
tongue  outruns  your  discretion.”  “  Wal,  I  spirit  of  rebellion  is  rife  among  the  people—  the  stable  to  see  Victor ;  but  although  he 
know  my  tongue  aint  a  smooth  one,  and  I  the  political  atmosphere  forebodes  a  tempest —  neighed  and  rubbed  his  cold  nose  against  her 
never  make  out  well  tryin’  to  foller  the  marks ;  and  I  should  like  to  be  safely  housed  in  Eng-  shoulder,  his  mute  caress  only  served  to  remind 
but  I’m  always  willin’  yon  should  stop  me  when  land,  while  the  roar  of  thunder  is  heard  in  the  her  of  the  past,  when  Alice  and  she  used  to  visit 
I  git  off  the  trail.”  Alice  thought  how  strange  distance,  and  before  the  storm  bursts  in  its  him  after  breakfast,  and  feed  him  with  bread 
that  mother  and  son  should  differ  so  widely  in  fory  over  our  heads.”  “  And  how  is  it  with  and  apples. 

appearance  and  manners.  There  was  a  simple,  you,  gentlemen?”  said  Mr. Hollingsworth,  plea-  She  entered  the  kitchen,  and  found  Dinah 
natural  dignity  about  her,  rare,  except  in  that  santly.  “  Do  you  fear  this  fathering  storm  of  roasting  apples  on  the  hearth.  “  You  have 
state  of  society  where  each  person  is  a  power  in  which  my  friend  speaks  ?”  “  Dr.  Cumming  may  come  Just  in  time,  honey,”  she  said ;  “  I  have  put 
himselfor  herself ;  her  eyes  were  large  and  very  answer  for  himself,”  was  Mr.  Gardner’s  reply ;  some  apples  out  to  cool  for  you,  and  I  have 
dark,  and  her  black  hair,  which  was  very  long  “  but  for  me,  my  country  beats  in  each  pulse  of  some  fresh  bread  and  pies.”  “  I  don’t  with  any 
was  braided,  and  wound  several  timM  around  her  my  heart,  and  her  greatness  is  my  own.”  supper,  thank  yon,”  said  Edith,  as  she  sat  down 

head,  forming  thereby  a  natural  coronet  When  A  respectable-looking  English  servant  now  on  a  little  block  in  the  chimney  comer,  and 
they  were  again  in  the  open  air,  Alice  expressed  brought  into  the  room  a  silver  basket,  filled  gazed  at  the  smoke  curling  and  eddying  up  the 
this  feeling  to  Dr.  Gumming.  “She  is,”  he  with  pears  and  apricots.  Port  wine  was  huided  throat  of  the  immeuse  chimney;  and  she  sat 
said,  “  a  remarkable  woman,  gifted  with  a  won-  to  the  gentlemen,  and  malmsey  to  the  young  there  muNng  until  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
derful  memory,  combined  with  a  strong  love  of  ladies.  Edith  was  enchanted  with  the  park  Dinah  divined  the  thoughts  of  her  young  mis- 
knowlcdge ;  she  is  complete  mistress  of  the  few  and  deer,  and  Alice  quite  as  much  so  with  the  tress,  and  die  said :  “  Honey,  don’t  fret ;  two 
books  die  owns,  and  she  relieves  many  an  hour  beautiftil  sail  boat  in  which  she  twice  crossed  years  will  soon  pass  away.”  But  as  it  was  her 
of  labor  by  repeating  to  herself,  during  the  the  clear  transparent  pond ;  and  when  they  re-  nature  to  be  a  bit  of  a  croaker,  she  added :  “  It 

day,  the  poetry  she  has  read  the  evening  before,  turned  to  C - ,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  they  may  be  Massa  Charles  udll  never  cross  the 

Her  eldest  son  resembles  her — the  youngest  is  confessed  that,  althongh  Victor  was  fleet  of  foot,  water  for  Miss  Alice  ;  sorrow  comes  when  you 
like  his  father.”  On  the  following  day.  Dr.  and  his  motion  easy,  she  was  very  tired.  don’t  look  for  it  I  heard  two  whip-poor-wills 
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dag  last  night  on  the  cherry  tree  oloee  by  his 
window,  and  that  ia  a  bad  sign,  Miss  Edith 
and  then  she  told  a  ghost  story.  She  sidd  Miss 
Lucy  Martin  died  on  tiie  eve  of  her  wedding 
day,  and  her  lover  pined  away  and  died  not 
long  after.  Their  ghosts  always  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  parlor  of  her  fhther’s  house,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  should  have 
been  their  wedding  day,  and  stood  hand  in 
hand  jnst  as  If  they  were  in  the  presmice  of  the 
minister ;  how  in  the  dead  of  night,  althouf^ 
no  one  conld  be  seen  in  the  dining  room,  the 
rattling  of  knives,  forks  and  dishes  conld  be 
plainly  heard,  as  if  the  table  was  being  laid  for 
the  Isridal  sapper,  yet  if  one  opened  the  door 
all  was  stilL  This  story  Dinah  told  in  a  low, 
monotonoos  tone,  casting  fturtive  glances  at  the 
dark  comers  of  the  kitchen,  as  if  she  thought 
some  ghost  might  be  lurking  there ;  and  Mosea, 
her  daughter,  and  Sambo  listened  with  the 
pupils  of  their  eyes  dilated,  and  a  vhdble  circle 
of  white  around  them,  which  seemed  to  widen 
as  the  story  continued;  and  then,  with  a 
cracked  and  melaneholy  voice,  Dinah  sang  the 
ballad  of  Lord  Lovel  and  Lady  RosabeL  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  monmftil  ditty,  Edith 
retired  to  rest,  and  in  her  slumbers  die  dreamed 
that  Alice  and  her  uncle  were  shipwrecked,  and 
that  the  former,  all  dripping  with  the  salt  sea 
foam,  came  from  her  grave  in  the  deep  ocean, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  her  ihce — and  so,  with  a 
shudder,  she  awoke.  The  son  was  Just  peeping 
over  the  hills,  bathing  in  rosy  light  the  varied 
landscape  that  met  her  eye,  and  she  exclaimed 
in  her  heart,  there  is  no  place  in  the  wide  world 
so  beautiful  as  home.  With  the  bright  morn¬ 
ing  her  superstitious  fears  had  fled,  and  she 
began  to  chant  by  herself :  “  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd  I  shall  not  want”  When  she  went 
down  stairs,  she  bade  Dinah  good  morning,  with 
a  cheerful  face,  and  entered  the  breakfrst  room. 
She  found  her  brother  William  there  ;  he  had 
walked  over  from  Cambridge,  and  arrived 
during  the  night  He  was  going  out  to  shoot 
pig^ns,  and  laughingly  told  Dinah  that  he 
should  bring  home  flfty,  at  least,  and  that  ^e 
must  be  all  ready  to  make  a  pot-pie  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  “Oh,  Massa  William,  said  die,  “you 
want  me  to  wear  the  flesh  all  off  my  poor  old 
bones  cooking  all  the  birds  and  flsh  yon  bring 
home.”  “  Ned  Vassal  is  going  with  me,  and 
he  is  a  splendid  diot  I  told  him  what  nice 
pot-pie  you  make,  and  he  ia  coming  to  dine 
with  me  to-morrow.”  William  knew  there  was 
no  surer  way  to  touch  her  heart  than  to  praise 
her  cooking ;  and  with  a  satisfled  grunt  she 
said :  “  Well,  you  always  jist  g^t  round  me ;  and 
I  spose  I  must  make  the  pie.”  “Don’t  you 
wish  Charlie  was  here  to  go  with  youT”  said 
Edith.  “  Not  L  Since  he  is  engaged,  he  is 
lately  good  for  nothing ;  and  when  I  ask  him  to 
do  anything,  he  mutters  bye-and-bye.  I  do 
hope,  Edith,  yon  will  never  be  in  love — it  jnst 
spoils  one ;  and  to  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret, 
Edith,  I  do  not  foncy  Alice  so  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  family  da  Ton  know  I  never  raved  about 
her.  There  is  something  about  her  I  never 
liked,  although  I  cannot  describe  it  I  imagine 
she  has  not  much  depth  of  feeling;  and  pol¬ 
ished  and  elegant  as  she  is,  I  think  Mary  Rob¬ 
bins  is  worth  twenty  of  her.  Don’t  lo<A  so 
shocked,  Edith ;  it  may  be  treason  to  say  so,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  a  little  insincere.” 


“  Wiliiam,  how  can  you  harbor  soch  thoughts  T” 
said  his  rister  indignantly.  “  I  have  thought 
them  a  long  time,  but  have  never  said  anything 
before,  and  I  hope  my  snsidoions  are  unjust 
Of  one  thing  yon  may  be  sure,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  love  her  as  a  sister,  if  she  ever  marries 
Charles.”  The  tears  started  in  Edith’s  eyes  as 
she  heard  her  dear  friend,  as  die  thought,  thus 
mynstly  criticised ;  and  her  brother,  sorry  that 
he  had  wounded  her  feelings,  kissed  away  her 
tears  and  ran  olK  As  she  stood  at  the  door 
watching  him  until  he  disappeared,  a  little  boy 
came  up  the  avenue :  he  broug^ht  an  invitation 
from  Miss  Susan  Vassal  to  a  quilting,  to  be 
held  that  afternoon  in  her  father’s  bam.  At 
two  o’clock,  Edith  and  her  friend  Mary  arrived 
at  Mr.  Vassal’s.  The  fkurmers’  daughters  came 
two  by  two  on  horseback  in  dieir  striped  linen 
dresses,  or  in  large  flowered  chinties,  wearing 
white  aprons,  ruffled  and  crimped,  and  the  hair 
turned  away  from  the  Ihce  and  rolled  over  a 
cushion.  There  were  some  young  ladies  pre¬ 
sent  in  dimity  short  gowns,  and  calamanco  pet¬ 
ticoats  ;  others,  again,  wore  silk.  The  large 
bam  dome  were  opened  wide.  Just  back  was 
a  broad  green  pasture ;  beyond  that  the  thick 
woods,  the  Uue  hills,  were  visible  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  while  far  to  the  left  the  Neponset  glided 
away,  its  clear  waters  glistening  in  the  light  of 
a  summer’s  sun. 

Meantime  the  quilting  went  merrily  cm ;  the 
various  operations  of  marking,  stretching,  and 
rolling,  were  well  and  skillfblly  performed ; 
and  at  sunset  the  quilt  was  finished,  and  the 
young  people  a^'oumed  to  the  house.  Ample 
justice  was  done  the  various  good  things  on  the 
table,  and  they  drank  tea  from  the  tiny  cups, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
great-grandmothers;  and  with  many  cordial 
farewells,  they  separated ;  and  when,  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  moon  rose  in  her  still  beauty,  they 
were  all  at  homa 
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Ykabs  rush  by  ns  like  the  wind ;  two  have 
almost  passed  since  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and 
Alice  sailed  for  Europe,  and  all  has  gone  well 
with  our  friends  at  Milton.  Charles  is  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  snccessAil  practitioner  and  an  eloquent 
pleader.  William  has  jnst  entered  on  the 
junior  year.  The  married  brother,  Henry,  has 
a  little  daughter  some  eight  months  old,  called 
Alice  Hollingsworth,  much  petted  by  her  Aunt 
Edith,  now  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen.  And 
Charles,  wiUi  trusting  patience,  saw  the  months 
and  years  glide  away,  happy  in  “  hope,  the  sole 
god-like  joy  that  belongs  to  man.”  By  nature 
unsuspecting,  flrank  and  truthftil,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  imagine  that  treachery  and  de¬ 
ceit  dwelt  in  the  world — ^least  of  all  in  those  he 
loved. 

Four  months  ago  Alice  wrote  him  that  she 
was  going  to  Lond<m,  to  visit  some  ot  her 
mother’s  relatives  residing  there.  On  her  arri¬ 
val  she  wrote  one  natural,  hiqipy  letter ;  she 
described  her  manner  of  life,  said  die  saw  a 
great  deal  of  company ;  she  also  spoke  of  the 
style  in  which  her  relatives  lived,  of  their  reti- 
nne  of  servants,  their  library  and  pictures; 
and  then,  having  siud  it  was  very  pleasant, 
contrasted  it  widi  the  simple  and  quiet  life  they 
expected  to  lead  in  Boston.  It  was  two  months 
before  he  heard  from  her  again.  Then  came  a 


letter  which  seemed  stiff  and  unnatural ;  but 
she  8^  die  wrote  in  haste,  as  Ae  had  engage¬ 
ments  for  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  most 
close  her  letter  then,  as  the  ship  was  to  sail  with 
the  next  tide.  And  now  came  a  letter  flrom 
Mr.  J(din  Hollingsworth,  wrlttmi  in  the  style  of 
a  man  who  has  something  unpleasant  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  does  not  well  know  how  to  com¬ 
mence.  Briefly  as  possible  he  related  the  story 
of  her  visit  to  London ;  he  said  her  relatives 
there  were  titled  and  wealthy,  and  she  soon  be¬ 
came  a  great  fovorite.  Their  eldest  daughter 
had  married  Lord  H. ;  he  had  a  fine  house  in 
town  and  a  noble  estate  in  the  country.  Their 
daughter  died,  and  at  the  time  Alice  visited 
London,  he  was  a  widower.  She  met  him  at 
the  house  of  her  relatives ;  fascinated  with  her 
beauty  and  manner,  he  visited  there  constantly. 
In  the  excitement  and  whirl  of  hig^  life,  she 
experienced  a  pleasure  hitherto  unknown.  The 
fashionable  world  judged  her  beantilbl,  there¬ 
fore  die  was  admired  and  her  company  sought 
after ;  moreover,  it  was  supposed  she  would  be 
the  heiress  of  Hollingsworth  Manor,  and  when 
Lord  H.,  himself  a  star  in  the  fkshionable  world, 
oflbred  his  hand,  he  was  accepted.  Coldly 
but  Ixiefly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  had 
asked  her  uncle  to  write  to  Charles,  and  tell 
him  what  die  had  done,  and  ask  him  to  forget 
her.  Her  uncle  closed  the  letter  by  saying : 
“  I  never  commenced  witlt  so  much  unwil¬ 
lingness,  or  closed  with  so  much  alacrity. 
I  can  make  no  apology  for  her,  except — 
‘Frailty  thy  name  is  woman;’  and  now  my 
dear  boy,  may  God  bless  yon,  and  so  forewell.” 
And  to  that  young  man,  as  he  sat  by  the  office 
with  Us  foce  buried  in  Us  hands,  how  seemed 
the  fhture — how  joyless  and  dark  T  The  love  of 
his  life  was  to  be  reft  finm  Us  heart,  when  he 
deemed  himself  most  sure  of  its  possession,  and 
the  remembrance  of  Alice  was  to  lie  forever 
more  in  the  dark  grave  of  buried  recollections. 
She  who  had  been  for  two  years  the  bright 
morning  star  of  his  life,  was  to  be  as  though  die 
had  never  been ;  love  had,  in  one  short  hour, 
become  a  thought  of  anguish  and  a  memory  of 
pain  ;  and  the  future  rose  before  him  without 
purpose,  and  without  aim — stem  and  terrible. 
A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  tUs  letter,  he 
walked  out  to  Milton.  His  mother  started  in 
terror  as  he  entered  the  room,  for  Us  foce  was 
pale  as  the  dead.  He  threw  Us  uncle’s  letter 
into  her  lap,  and  was  gone.  He  roamed  for 
hours  over  that  beautifkil  Ull,  wUch  now, 
known  as  Milton-hill,  has  become  almost  classic 
ground.  At  midnight  he  stood  by  the  Ne¬ 
ponset,  on  the  spot  where  they  plighted  their 
faith ;  and  his  brain  reeled,  and  he  saw  naught 
in  the  universe  save  the  blank  of  desolation.  He 
returned  home  in  the  early  morning  twilight, 
chUled  by  the  night  dews,  and,  as  he  entered 
his  chamber,  fointed  and  foil.  Doctor  Warren 
was  summoned  in  haste,  and  on  his  arrival, 
pronounced  him  ill  with  brain  fever.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  he  raved  constantly  of 
Alice ;  then  came  on  a  heavy  stupor,  and  he 
slept  day  and  nig^t  almost  constantly.  He  was 
very  sick  for  many  days.  His  watchful  physi¬ 
cian  sUd  his  life  seemed  to  hang  by  a  thread. 
His  mother  seldom  left  his  bedade,  and  Edith’s 
eyes  were  red  with  watching,  and  her  cheeks 
were  blanched  with  grief  Mr.  Robbins  came 
every  day  to  see  the  family,  and  to  pray  with 
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them.  Hie  eyee  often  filled  with  tean,  m  he 
thoaght  of  the  changed  aepect  of  tiiat  once 
happy  home.  In  hie  prayers  he  would  ask  God 
to  bless  the  Joseph  of  the  flock,  and  make  him 
an  ornament  and  blessing  to  his  country ;  and 
would  pray  that  Charles  might  forget  her  who 
had  caused  him  so  mnch  sorrow,  and  might 
tmst  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 

No  matter  where  the  itorm  hsi  driren, 

A  laTinf  anchor  lie*  in  prajer  ; 

There  la  a  rock  and  nigh  at  haM, 

A  ehdter  in  a  weary  land. 

Thou  dwell’at  on  lorrow’i  high  and  barren  place, 
Bat  ronnd  aboat  thee  moant  an  angel  guard, 
Cbarioti  of  file,  horeee  of  fire  encamp. 

To  keep  thee  safe  for  Hearen.” 

The  prayers  of  their  pastor  were  heard,  and 
their  son  was  restored  to  health.  After  days  of 
delirium,  he  lay  once  more  with  the  light  of 
reason  in  his  eyes,  quiet  as  an  infant,  resigned 
to  life,  if  it  was  God’s  pleasure ;  for  his  own 
sake  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  for  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
life  had  departed.  He  recalled  those  beautiful 
words  he  had  somewhere  read :  “  Smoke  comes 
from  the  braneh,  which,  cut  in  the  sap,  is  cast 
upon  the  fire,  and  regret  from  the  heart,  which 
is  severed  from  the  world,  while  the  world  is 
in  its  May.” 

One  morning  after  his  recovery,  as  he  sat 
musing  by  the  open  window,  he  was  startled  by 
the  hearty  tones  of  his  uncle’s  voice;  and  a 
moment  after  Dr.  Gumming  entered  the  room. 
“  Oh !  Charley,”  he  said,  “  why  do  you  sit  here 
moping  like  an  owl  in  the  sunshine — are  you 
strong  enough  to  ride  three  or  four  miles  this 
morning  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,  uncle  ;  I  am  quite  welL” 

“  I  think  we  will  go  down  by  the 

sea-shore  ;  the  sight  of  the  sea  will  do  you  good. 
I  passed  last  night  at  Cambridge,  and  William 
came  over  with  me  this  morning.  I  will  take 
Sam  down  to  dig  clams,  and  we  will  have  a 
famous  time  all  by  ourselves.”  Charles  was 
leaving  the  room  to  prepare  for  his  ride,  when, 
through  the  open  window,  he  saw  Sam  leading 
ont  Yictor;  Victor,  who  had  borne  Alice  so 
fleetly  and  proudly  in  those  happy  times  forever 
past.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears;  his  uncle 
noticed  his  emotion,  and  after  he  had  left  the 
room,  stepped  into  the  yard,  and  said  hastily: 
“  Put  that  horse  in  the  stable,  Sam.”  “  And 
what  horse  is  Master  William  to  ride  T”  "  He 
can  ride  your  horse,  and  you  can  catch  old 
Steady  from  the  pasture  and  ride  him.”  The 
sea  was  dashing  against  the  rocks,  for  it  was 
high  tide,  and  Charles  sat  gazing  ont  upon  the 
ocean,  he  was  tired  with  his  ride,  and  his  cloak 
was  unstrapped  from  his  saddle  and  thrown 
carefully  ronnd  by  William,  who  told  college 
stories,  and  passed  off  college  puns  as  his  own, 
and  helped  Sam  to  make  the  chowder,  and  was 
■0  light  hearted  and  merry,  that  he  brought  a 
■nile  to  his  brother’s  face  more  than  once, 
while  his  uncle  thought  to  himself,  if  the  boy 
can  keep  clear  of  this  miserable  love  nonsense 
be  will  make  a  man  one  of  these  days. 

"  Charles,  what  song  is  the  sea  singing  in 
your  ears  ?”  said  his  uncle.  “  The  waves  rudi- 
ing  toward  the  land,  dashing  over  the  rocks, 
never  tiring,  never  ceasing,  remind  me  of  ac¬ 
tion — earnest,  determined  action;  and  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  sir,  yon  brought  me  here  to-day, 
trusting  they  might  sing  that  song  to  me.” 
“  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  came  down  to  Milton  to 
try  and  do  you  good.  It  is  true,  I  thought  the 
the  sight  of  the  sea  might  inspirit  you  a  little. 


Day  dreams  are  bad  for  you  just  now,  and  your 
head  it  not  strong  enough  for  you  to  return  to 
your  offlee  duties.  Sometime  ago,  as  you 
know,  I  divided  my  western  township  with 
other  proprietors.  Settlers  are  moving  in 
from  Bridgewater  and  Abingdon,  and  it  is  time 
the  whole  township  be  truly  and  accurately 
surveyed.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  passion  you 

had  one  summer,  at  G - ,  for  accompanying 

old  Mr.  Stephen  H - on  his  snrveys,  or  the 

accurate  drawings  you  made.  He  always  said 
if  you  made  a  good  lawyer,  an  excellent  sur¬ 
veyor  would  be  spoiled.  It  will  do  you  good 
to  go  up  into  the  wilderness ;  you  will  come 
back  fresh  and  hearty.”  When  ho  returned 
home,  his  father  and  mother  thought  the  plan  a 
good  one ;  and  receiving  the  consent  of  his 
partner  in  business,  he  left  home,  and  was  absent 
three  montha  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  ludi¬ 
crous  account  of  the  little  settlement.  He  said 
that  when  a  new  settler  came,  the  inhabitants 
assembled,  cleared  a  building  spot,  and  erected 
a  log-house  for  him ;  the  house  was  nsnally 
finished  in  two  days,  and  the  family  moved  in. 
The  meeting-honse  was  merely  a  covered  frame, 
and  when  the  congregation  sang,  they  were 
freqnently  disturbed  by  swallows,  who  built 
their  nests  in  the  roof.  The  congregation  was 
very  small,  there  being  only  seven  male  church 
members.  They  were  too  few  and  too  poor  to 
support  preaching  constantly,  and  they  raised 
eight  gnineas  at  a  time  to  pay  for  the  charge 
of  preaching  eight  Sabbaths  during  the  summer. 
Charles  made  a  complete  and  accurate  survey 
of  the  township,  mnch  to  his  uncle’s  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and,  moreover,  delighted  him  with  the 
fund  of  Scotch  anecdotes  he  had  learned  from 
Maciretin,  the  oldest  settler  in  the  town.  Fifty 
years  after,  at  the  hustings,  the  apple  bee, 
and  tile  social  gatherings  of  the  people,  the 
same  stories  were  repeated,  and  the  same  old 
Scottish  ballads  were  snng ;  and  in  this  little 
township  which  Charles  Blake  surveyed,  our 
noblest  American  poet  was  bom. 

On  his  return  home,  Charles  found  his  mother 
had  received  a  letter  from  her  bachelor  brother 
— a  lawyer  in  St  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  He 
had  been  out  of  health  for  a  long  time,  and 
wished  Charles  to  come  on  and  assist  him  in 
setting  up  his  business,  and,  if  necessary,  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  if  his  life 
should  be  prolonged,  he  intended  to  go  and 
pass  the  winter.  In  accordance  with  his  uncle’s 
wish,  he  went  to  St  Johns,  assisted  him  in 
closing  up  his  financial  affairs,  bore  the  quera- 
lons  complaining  induced  by  feeble  health  and 
misanthropic  old  bachelorhood,  with  sweetness 
and  patience,  and,  in  the  following  December, 
embarked  with  him  for  the  West  Indies.  They 
landed  at  Havana,  New  Year’s  Day,  after 
a  fatiguing  voyage ;  and  there,  on  a  large  coffee 
plantation,  inhaling  that  balmy  air,  and  living 
almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  for  a  time  his 
uncle’s  health  rallied ;  and  in  that  paradise  for 
invalids  it  seemed  as  if  his  life  might  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  years. 

As  for  Charles,  his  quiet,  dreamy  life  on  the 
Island  brought  back  daily,  fresher  and  stronger, 
the  bitter  remembrances  of  the  past;  and 
although,  by  every  effort  of  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  will,  he  strove  to  banish  them  from  his 
mind— still  there  were  times,  when  he  rode 
through  the  beautiful  plantations,  or  tiirough  a 


palm  grove,  the  trees  standing  proudly  and 
still  in  the  clear  moonlight,  like  giant  sentinels 
guarding  the  land — at  sneh  times,  riding  alone, 
the  floodgates  of  memory  would  be  opened,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  exclaimed: 
“  Oh,  that  she  died  in  the  frediness  of  her 
yonth  and  beauty ;  time  would  then  have  hal¬ 
lowed  the  poignancy  of  my  grief,  and  I  could 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  contented  to  think  of 
her  as  an  angel  watching  over  my  lone  path¬ 
way  ;  but  now  die  is  nnworthy  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  and  fdiy  should  1  dream  of  her!” 
Love  lived  no  more  for  him ;  it  had  indeed 
become  a  thought  of  anguidi  and  a  memory  of 
pain.  Thus  time  passed  on.  His  uncle,  who, 
for  a  time,  rallied,  relapsed  again,  and,  after 
lingering  a  few  weeks,  died.  Two  Scotch  plant¬ 
ers  who  lived  on  adjoining  plantations,  and 
who  were  very  kind  to  Mr.  Cummings,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  countryman,  offered  to  place  his 
remains  in  their  private  burying-grounds, 
which  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  plantations.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted ;  and,  placed  in  a  rough  coffin  made 
on  the  plantation,  he  was  borne  to  his  grave  by 
his  conntrymen,  and  left  to  rest  under  the 
spreading  shades  of  the  mango  tree  ;  and  when 
Charles  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  one 
of  them  said:  ‘<Your  uncle’s  father,  yonr 
granddre,  all  doubtless  you  know,  was  out  in 
’49  ;  he  went  to  France  for  a  cargo  of  grain, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  hearing  all  was 
lost,  turned  his  vessel  westward  and  sailed  for 
America.  His  family  soon  joined  him.  Now, 
when  I  saw  your  uncle,  and  learned  that  he 
was  the  son  of  my  father's  old  comrade  and 
friend,  my  heart  warmed  toward  him.”  On 
returning  to  St.  Johns,  Charles  found  that  his 
uncle  in  his  will  had  bequeathed  to  him,  “  his 
dearly  beloved  nephew,”  all  his  property,  both 
real  and  personal.  After  disposing  of  the  real 
estate  to  the  best  advantage,  he  found  himself 
in  the  possession  of  twenty-thousand  dollars. 

(To  be  concluded  in  onr  next.) 


FREEDOM’S  LAND. 

“Tbs  earth  hath  He  giren  to  the  ebUdren  of  men.’’ 

Pauja. 

CoKi  to  the  land  where  titles  are  not  known, 

Sare  that  which  nonSSt  labor  Juitlj  gives — 

Where  Manhood  brings  eqnalitj  alone— 

Where  Freedom’s  flame  in  every  bosom  livss  I 
They  who  confound  the  birth-place  with  the  heart, 
Judge  but  of  that  of  which  they  most  can  claim  ; 

But  hs  who  acts  a  freeman’s  sacred  part. 

Win  eclipse  envy  by  a  glorious  ftme  t 
The  orb  whose  varied  beams  upon  onr  land 
Has  miniatured  each  clime  beimath  the  sky. 

Like  a  bright  Prophet,  sent  from  God’s  right  hand, 
Invites  the  despot’s  victim  here  to  fly. 

His  foot  upon  our  soil  proclaims  him  free. 

Though  Europe’s  cannon  thunder  at  the  sound  ; 

And,  with  a  home-like  clime  and  sympathy. 

The  exile’s  heart  in  brotherhood  is  bound. 

Aye,  let  them  come,  until  the  mighty  West, 
like  a  fair  sky  in  midnight’s  placid  reign, 

Is  covered  by  the  pure,  the  loved,  the  best. 

Which  tyranny  has  banished  o’er  the  main  I 
And  he  who  would  extinguish  freedom’s  fires 
In  those  who  in  the  fhture  here  may  roam. 

Brands  as  sdvsnturers  his  exiled  sires. 

And  spreads  the  pall  of  death  o’er  freedom's  home 
What  tongue,  with  vain  prssnmption,  shall  assign 
A  limit  to  our  progress  as  they  come. 

To  toil  in  dty,  oountry,  workshop,  mine. 

And  make  the  wilderness  a  happy  homef 
One  mighty  quarter- world  of  the  free  i 
Dotted  with  homesteads  of  earth’s  varied  raea— 

In  strength,  like  Bom^— unlike  in  destiny— 

Our  land  shall  only  with  our  planet  eease.  ■.  t.  *’*■ 


► 


manttfactorbs,  agriculture,  commerce  and  trade. 
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Henry  wu  n  resdj  »nd  nttentiTe  lietener  on 
these  ^oossiona;  sod  no  donbt  mnoh  of  the 
pntriotio  feeling  that  he  has  since  dereloped, 
was  tfans  imbued  te  his  q>irit  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Henry  was  plaoed  onder  the 
care  of  a  widowed  paternal  anut — a  pioos  lady 
of  strong  sense,  and  food  of  books.  She  taught 
him  to  read,  and  required  him  to  repeat  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  at  her  knee,  each  ni^^t  and 
morning.  In  his  tenth  year,  be  was  sent  to 
Margarette  Academy,  where  be  proeed  a  wild 
and  reckless  yonth,  more  given  to  boisterons 
sports,  than  to  books  and  mental  cnltnre.  He 
was  ever  ready  for  excitement,  and  from  Us 
game  qualities  in  a  physical  aet-too,  he  was 
christenod  "  Bard  Bargam,'’  by  which  nanMi  he 
was  known  while  be  continned  at  the  achooL 
It  is,  however,  affirmed  by  his  early  aawKiates, 
that  he  was  the  embot^pouU  of  chivalric  honesty, 
and,  althong^  he  wonld  fight  one  moment  he 
was  ready  to  fcwgive  the  next;  and  even  if 
forced  to  go  hungry,  wonld  rea^y  part  with 
his  iast  biscuit,  to  pay  an  hcmorable  wager. 

In  1821,  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfether 
Cropper,  Henry  chose  John  Cnstia,  senior,  of 
Deep  Creek,  to  be  his  guardian.  This  gentle¬ 
man  had  married  Henry’s  father’s  half-sister, 
and  was  an  old  Roman  of  the  pure  old  fashioned 
Virginian  stock.  He  lived  with  him  until  SejH 
tember  1822,  when  he  sent  him  to  Washington 
College,  Penn^lvania.  The  only  advice  the 
old  gentleman  gave  when  parting  from  his 
ward  was :  “  Henry,  I  put  your  fends  at  your 
own  command — all  Vn  time  is  yours — ^I  look  tot 
yon  to  be  m  man  /” 


This  was  miongfa  for  our 
young  hero.  Itfnatofhim ;  and  we  are  iwoud  to 
add,  that  he  never  betrayed  that  trust  Henry 
found  a  father  in  the  president  of  the  college — 
the  celebrated  linguist,  metaphysician,  and 
moral  philosopher,  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.  As 
his  character  had  now  become  steady,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  his  studies ;  and  after  a  bril¬ 
liant  collegiate  career,  he  graduated  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1825,  dividing  the  first  honors  of  his 
class  with  John  Mitchell,  of  Maryland.  Henry 
went  through  college  without  an  enemy,  and 
left  it  in  love  with  his  first  wife,  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  0.  Jennings,  D.  D.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  he  went  to  Winches¬ 
ter,  Virginia,  to  attend  the  law  lectures  of  the 
late  lamented  Judge  Henry  St,  George  Tucker. 
He  remained  with  this  gentleman  for  two  years, 
and  until  the  day  of  his  death,  was  regarded  by 
him,  almost  as  one  of  his  children.  In  1828, 
Mr.  Wise  obtained  his  law  license ;  and,  in  the 
fen  of  that  year,  he  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  married,  feat  October. 
He  continned  fee  practice  of  his  profession 
here  for  two  years.  However,  he  si^ed  ftw 
fee  **mnk  of  fee  ocean, 


felfili  the  important  duties  fee  position  Un- 
poeed. 

Henry  A.  Wise  was  born  in  Drummond  Town, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Accomack  county,  in  fee 
State  of  Virginia,  on  the  third  of  December, 
1806.  He  was  fee  son  of  Sarah  and  John 
Wise,  the  latter  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  day, 
and  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  clerk  of  fee 
courts  of  the  county  ;  and  prior  to  fee  year 
1800,  he  had  been  speaker  of  fee  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Legislature  of  fee  State.  We 
doubt  if  even  in  aristocratic  old  Virginia,  there 
are  half  a  score  of  families  feat  can  as  readily 
and  truthfully  trace  their  pedigree  from  fee 
emigration  of  their  ancestor  to  this  country  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  a  portion  of  fee 
thousand  acres,  still  in  fee  possession  of  fee 
descendants,  originally  purchased  from  the 
Indiana  for  eeoen  Dutdi  blankete,  lie  fee  mortal 
remains  of  the  deceased  members  of  fee  Wise 
family. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  early  deprived 
of  his  parents.  His  father  died  in  fee  seventh 
and  his  mother  in  fee  eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  first  guardian  was  his  mater^  grandfether, 
General  Cropper,  an  efficient  and  valuable 
officer  in  fee  great  struggle  for  onr  national 
independence.  We  have  many  stirring  incidents 
in  fee  history  of  this  valiant  old  chieftain,  feat 
probably  have  never  appeared  in  print  But, 
as  they  are  reserved  for  our  illustrated  series 
of"  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  American  History,” 
they  are  omitted  here.  On  each  twenty-second 
of  February,  and  fee  fourth  of  July,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  old  veteran  to  gather  his  child¬ 
ren,  and  grand-ohildren  about  him,  and,  with 
Marshalls’  history  in  his  hand,  he  wonld  read 
and  talk  to  them  of  the  eventfol  soenes  in 
which  he  had  been  a  prominent  actor.  Yonng  I 


hbhry  a.  wisk. 

Amono  the  few  individuals  apparently  des¬ 
tined  to  occupy  the  prominent  positions  vacated 
by  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  statesmen  who  have 
departed  from  our  midst  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  than  the  gallant  son  of  the  "  old  Domin¬ 
ion,”  whose  lineaments  are  above  depicted,  we 
know  of  none  better  qualified.  For  years  we 
thought  his  course  vacillating ;  but  a  close  re¬ 
view  of  his  career,  presents  conclusive  evidence 
that  instead  of  the  principles  of  Governor  Wise, 
the  lines  of  political  parties  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  fee  wavering.  Throwing  aside  our 
notions  of  some  of  fee  peculiar  institations  of  the 
Sonth,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  sec¬ 
tional  association,  fee  intellectual  and  social 
training  of  yonth,  aye,  even  their  natural  in¬ 
stincts  ;  the  whole  course  of  Governor  Wise's 
public  career,  bears  the  impress  of  loftiness, 
and  a  pnre  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  conn- 
try,  regardless  of  fee  ambition  of  personal 
aggrandizement  During  his  twenty-fonr  years 
of  public  life,  he  has  ever  advocated  fee  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  fellow-man.  His  votes  and 
speeches  are  recorded  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage  for  representation,  fl-ee  education, 
and,  as  his  last  canvass  abundantly  proved,  free 
speech  and  fVee  conscience.  The  ideas  we 
endeavor  to  express,  undoubtedly  meet  the 
views  of  a  of  people,  north  of 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  When  the  name  of 
Governor  Wise  was  first  publicly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  this 
Union,  the  expressions  of  men  of  all  parties 
were  immediately  aroused  in  his  favor.  Even 
his  political  opponents  declared  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  having  an  honest  noble,  and  fearless 
adversary,  who,  if  elected,  was  competent  to 


fee  oysters  and  ter¬ 
rapins  of  fee  Eastern  shore ;  and,  in  1830,  with 
his  wife  and  one  child,  he  retnrned  to  Acco¬ 
mack — 

“The  land  of  tbs  terrapin  and  turtle . 


The  land  of  ths  pins  awl  the  myrtle  » 

A  litUe  previous  to  this  time  began  Mr 
Wise’s  political  tendencies.  Among  the  Seotcb- 
Irife  PreAyterians  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
he  imbned  strong  Democratic  ojdnions  and 
feelings.  They  were  stern  and  Puritanical  in 
their  religion,  and  it  gave  tone  to  their  uhole 
chaiacter.  He  bad  been  christened  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  but  was  edacated  and  fint 
Impreemd  by  the  GalvinMa  Their  vttaHty  of 
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fU  tfa  and  pnetioe  Btraok  him  powerftillj ;  hat 
their  creed  woe  dark  to  him,  and  swaydB  him 
toward  the  frtt  will  fkith  of  the  Methodista. 
In  1824,  daring  the  BweepetakM  eannuM  for  the 
Preddeney,  when  Adams,  Jackson,  Crawford, 
Claj  and  Calhoan  were  all  in  the  field,  the 
piedilections  of  Mr.  Wise  were  for  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford;  and  he  felt  that  the  election  c^Mr.  Aduns, 
by  the  Hoose  of  Representatires,  orer  General 
Jackson,  who  had  received  a  plorality  of  the 
electoral  votes,  was  a  national  oatrage.  Mr. 
Wise  was  at  Nashville  daring  ttte  canvass  of 
1828,  and  was  often  at  the  Hermitage.  Then 
fer  the  first  time  he  voted,  and  was  awarm  and 
didnterested  partisan  of  General  Jackson.  At 
college  he  had  looked  for  model  examples 
among  men  in  oar  history,  and  for  model  opin¬ 
ions  to  be  adopted  for  ftitnre  gaidance  in  the 
actions  of  life.  One  model,  of  coarse,  stood  oat 
above  all  the  rest  He  had,  in  his  early  yoath 
been  tanght  to  venerate  Washington  as  some¬ 
thing  SWT*  than  sam.  And  we  most  confess  that 
we  have  yet  to  find  that  man  who  has  a  higher 
appreciation  for  his  many  virtnes — more  vene¬ 
ration  for  tiie  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Coontry,  than  Henry  JL  Wise.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  lately  came  across  a  letter  written 
sonw  years  since  by  Mr.  Wise,  in  which  his 
opinions  of  Washington  are  so  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  we  have  determined  to  armex 
them  here :  He  was  a  High  Priest  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  after  anotiter  order  than  that  of  men’s  apos¬ 
tles.  He  was  not  to  be  jadged  by  common 
roles— 

*H*  Ult  the  crowd  oral!  mankind  below  ^ 

Be  walk’d  aloft  in  a  peouliar  path. 

And  iprans  to  cxeellraee — 

AboTC  the  Otaeiaa  or  tka  Bomaa  name. 

Unlike  the  treat  daatropen  of  the  globe, 

Ha  fnight  and  eoaqnred  in  beedom’a  oanie. 

Hie  song  of  rietoiv  the  nations  sing ; 

His  triumphs  are  the  triumphs  of  mankind.’ 

"  I  feel  what  made  him  so  great;  he  had  a  great 
mother,  who  made  him  a  cavalier  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ !  From  Calvary  came  the  only  pore 
streams  of  troth,  respecting  human  rights  and 
haman  duties.  George  Wadiington  had  been 
tanght  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  his  early 
indoctrination  in  the  Christian  precepts,  made 
him  the  savior  of  his  coantry,  the  greatest  of 
heroes,  patriots  and  sagea  I  have  never  dared, 
and  cannot  now  dare,  to  qoestion  aaght  he  ever 
said  or  done.  His  words  and  actions  always 
seemed  to  me,  withoat  reasoning,  wiedom  and 
airUie  combined,  I  never  coaid  reason  abont 
them  when  he  speaks  or  acts : — 

‘  I  tremUc  and  I  glow. 

Like  uaeUat  pcophete  when  thev  felt  their  Ood.’ 

“He  was  pat  above  my  reach,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  not  from  him  I  coaid  learn  my 
political  philosophy.  He  answered  me  too 
mneh  to^'iidTeof  political  trnth  at  his  teaching. 
I  resolved  only  always  to  cbey  his  precepts,  at 
frteepU,  implicitly  and  withoat  qaestloning.  He 
sras  the  fether  of  the  coantry,  of  my  beloved 
coontry.  Reverence,  reverence,  reverence, 
sras  all  I  ever  felt  tosrard  him  /“ 

There  irere  four  other  eminent  statesmen  fbr 
whom  Mr.  Wise  had  affinities :  James  Madison, 
the  Father  of  the  Federal  Coostitatioa ;  Thomas 
Jetferson  the  fitther  of  DemooraticRepuMicanism 
and  of  State  Rights;  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
ftUher  of  the  Federal  Faith  and  of  the  Federal 
Fist  or  Treasury ;  and  John  Marshall,  the  fhther 
at  the  Federal  Judiciary.  These  srere  the  ear- 
diBal,;lieof  meawho  stnek  his  fain  The  find 


he  bowed  dosm  before— just  simply  bowed 
dosm  before.  The  others  he  could  question, 
talk  to,  and  reason  srith.  Two  of  them 
were  Federalists  and  two  Republicans.  His 
ancestors  were  all  Federal  Repnblicans.  By 
birthright  he  could  not  but  revere  Hamilton 
and  Marshall,  and  honor  the  maUm  of  men  whd 
numbered  among  their  followers  his  Ihthers.  But 
his  reason  and  reflection  tanght  him  to  follow 
Madison  and  Jefferson  in  their  tenets  of  poli¬ 
tical  faith ;  and  while  at  college  he  adopted  Mr. 
Madison — the  Cato  of  our  statesmen — as  his 
model  of  constitutional  interpreters.  JhiUi  in 
1828,  he  voted  with  the  Democratic, and 
agunst  the  National  Republicans,,  fin  the  l^e- 
ralists  were  then  called.  Besi^  he  beUev^ 
then,  as  he  does  still,  that,  the,  popolar  voice 
was  neglected  and  betrqptd  by  what  was  called 
the  “  bargttin  and  cosatiption  ”  which  defeated 
General  Jackson  and  clepted  Mr.  Adams  in  18fiA, 
At  Nashville,  in  1828,  Mr.  Wise  had  formed 
the  most  perfect  personal  Intimacies  with  Balie 
Peyton,  William  H.  Whart^  and  otiierehoiM 
spirits,  yoang  men  of  the  West.  Jn  the  two  years 
he  resided  there  he  becamdtRunlliar  with  the 
whole  movement  toward  Texas;  be  knew  the  feet 
that  her  annexation  was  then  planned.  Settlers 
were  poured  from  the  south-weM  into  her  limits 
to  prepare  for  the  revolution  and  indspendenoe 
which  followed.  General  Sam  Houston  retired 
from  Tennessee,  blasted  by  his  family  afflictions 
at  home,  and  went  under  Jackson’s  patronage 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  a  policy  already 
prepared  for  Texas.  Wharton  had  gone  before 
him.  Austin  and  Archer  were  there  already. 
The  grievances  were  already  laid— the  rifles 
only  were  wanting.  General  Jackson’s  election 
as  President  of  tho  United  States  at  once  in¬ 
spired  and  insured  saccees  to  revolution  inTex- 
aa  Mr.  Wise  had  thus  early  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  coming  events  of  annexation. 
He  had  nearly  been  indaced  to  accompany 
Wharton  to  that  coantry.  The  latter  had  mar¬ 
ried  there,  bat  Wise  had  married  in  Nashville ; 
and  his  wife  and  her  fether’s  fkmily  would  not 
consent  to  his  emigration.  His  return  to  Acco¬ 
mack,  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  for  a 
time  drew  him  from  politics ;  and  he  took  no 
forther  part  in  them  ontil  1832,  when  he  again 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  canvass  of  that  year, 
for  General  Jackson’s  re-election  to  the  pre¬ 
sidency. 

Then  arose  the  fearfhl  issues  of  Nulliflcation. 
Richard  Coke,  of  Williamsburg,  had  for  four 
years  represented  the  York,  or,  as  it  has  since 
been  known,  the  Wise  district,  in  Congress. 
In  1831,  he  had  been  elected  over  C.  M.  Broxton 
as  a  Jackson  candidate.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  qoarrel 
with  the  “  old  hero”  had  caused  the  ruptare  in 
the  cabinet  of  General  Jackson,  in  Jane,  1831. 
In  August  of  that  year,  Mr.  Coke  had  been 
elected  as  a  fHend  of  the  administration.  In 
1833,  he  retarned  to  his  district,  a  declared  nnl- 
lifler,  avowing  open  opposition  to  General 
Jackson’s  administration,  and  dating  his  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  time  of  the  rapture  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  in  183L  The  ordinance  of  Sooth  Carolina 
had  been  passed,  and  General  Jackson  issaed 
kis  inroclamation.  Mr.  Wise  did  not  agree  with 
that  proclamation.  He  considered  it  Federal  in 
all  its  text,  and  dangeroos  in  its  applications  at 
that  crisis,  when  swords  were  ready  to  leap 
from  iteir  sealfeards  to  defend  either  the  State 


sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  supreme 
law  upon  the  other.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Wise  followed  Madison  in  opposing  Nullification 
as  the  rigihtful  remedy.  He  (Wise)  adopted 
the  resolutions  and  reports  of  ’98-’99,  and 
assented  heartily  to  the  State  rights  rule  that 
“  Each  Statelk  the  judge  for  itself  of  the  infrac¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  the  modes  and  measures  of  re¬ 
dress  ;”  but,  with  Madison,  Wise  was  obliged 
to  agree  that  this  right,  or  this  law,  was  re¬ 
lative  and  not  abtoluU.  His  views  on  this  subject 
are  well  known.  On  their  announcement  they 
created  a  total  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Coke  and  himself.  The  former  ran,  in  1833,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Nnllifiers,  in  opposition  to  the 
administration.  Mr.  Wise  was  brought  out  in 
oppooitiCA  to  him  as  the  Union  candidate,  and 
in  support  of  General  Jackson’s  measure, 
though  he  eschewed  the  president's  reasons 
given  hi  the  yiodlbnation  for  the  measure. 
Wise,  being  nnable  to  reconcile  Coke’s  election 
in  Anghst,  1831,  at  an  administration  candi¬ 
date,  with  his  avowal  that  his  opposition  dated 
back  as  Ihr  as  Jons  of  l^t  year — they  were 
broof^t  into  peieonal  collision  by  that  topic  of 
disoostion.  The  oahvass  became  rancorously 
persoted  and  vindictivoi  The  people  were 
never  more  excited.  They  met  in  public  and 
discoand  the  issaes  of  peace  and  war  between 
the  Federal  and  State'  governments,  with  wea¬ 
pons  on  their  breasts  and  almost  openly  in  their 
hands.  Candidates  were  exposed  to  insults  at 
every  “  stamp.”  Never  was  political  qnestions 
more  thoroughly  discussed.  Wise  was  jast 
tamed  of  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  and  had 
little  experience  in  political  campaigns.  He 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  flve  oat  of  the  seven 
coanties  of  the  district  He  was  a  cripple  with 
the  rheumatism,  from  writing  his  first  address 
to  the  district,  on  a  mahogany  table,  on  a  cold 
winter’s  night  in  January,  1833 ;  yet  he  was 
three  months  constantly  canvassing  in  the  high¬ 
est  excitement  The  last  Monday  in  April 
decided  the  contest,  and  Wise  was  elected  by 
foar  hundred  majority.  His  defeat  so  morti¬ 
fied  Coke,  that  finally  it  was  determined  that  a 
resort  to  arms  could  only  settle  the  difficulties 
between  him  and  Wise.  They  met,  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  Maryland,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1836.  It  resalted  in  shattering  Coke’s  right 
arm,  and  making  the  combatants  good  friends 
thereafter.  Col(e  opposed  him  agten,  in  1836, 
bat  gave  up  the  contest  at  York  before  the  can¬ 
vass  was  through,  and  even  afterward  voted  for 
Wise  at  the  polla 

Before  Congress  met  in  December,  1833, 
General  Jackson,  in  the  Call  of  that  year,  or¬ 
dered  the  removal  of  the  pablic  deposits  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  offensive  to  Wise,  and  caused  him, 
with  great  reluctance,  to  vote  against  the 
administration,  whilst  he  defended  its  motives. 
His  youthfol  quandary  will  be  observed  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  speech  attacked  McDuffie,  and  others  in 
the  opposition,  more  than  it  did  General 
Jackson’s  policy  of  removal ;  and  it  is  a 
romance  also  of  history  to  note,  that  his  notice 
of  the  Ikct  that  John  Randolph’s  death  had 
never  been  annoonced  to  the  Hoose,  called  his 
lamented  colleagne  and  Mr.  Randolph’s  saccca- 
sor.  Judge  Boaldin,  to  the  floor,  and  he  (Bould- 
in)/<ti  dead  whilst  attempting  to  assign  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  announcing  his  predecessor’s  death. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  elected  to  that  congress,  but 
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died  before  the  daj  of  meeting.  Mr.  Wise 
never  saw  him,  but  had  always  ftlt  a  great 
onrioeity  to  see  and  serve  with  him  ;  and  that 
interest,  doubtless,  caused  the  allusloa  to  the 
fhet,  which  Ml  auli.  Mr  Randolph’s  death 
neoer  teat  announced  to  the  House  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  ProbaUy  this  is  the  only  case 
of  such  an  omission.  Why  it  was  so,  is  sealed 
with  the  life  of  Judge  Bouldin,  who  died  in  the 
act  of  rendering  the  explanation. 

No  epoch  of  our  legislativs  history,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  so  fhll  of  subjects  of  deep  and  agi¬ 
tating  interest,  as  commenced  at  this  time  and 
ocotinned  until  the  years  1842-’4S.  Ths  Tariff 
controversy  had  hardly  been  disposed  of,  when 
the  issues  came  up  of  the  Removal  of  the 
Deposits ;  the  Pet  Bank  System }  the  Three 
Million  Appropriation  Bill ;  the  Fmmh  Indem¬ 
nity  ;  the  Distribution  of  the  Surf  Ins  Reven¬ 
ues  ;  the  Cherokee  Treaty ;  the  Condition  of 
the  Executive  Departments,  and  of  the  Banks 
under  Whitney ;  the  Recognition  of  Texas ; 
the  Expunging  Resolntiona  of  Thomas  H.  Ben¬ 
ton.  The  suooession  of  Van  Bnren  to  General 
Jackson  ;  the  opposition  to  Yan  Burenism  ; 
the  North  East  Boundary  Question ;  and  the 
vote  of  Tea  Millions  to  the  Administration. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Wise  on  the  Bank  question 
was  very  decisive ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  his 
public  life  which  he  can  look  back  upon  with 
more  conscientioos  satisfaction.  He  opposed 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  the  Executive 
without  and  against  the  consmt  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Department.  He  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  immense  loss  which  accrued  to  the 
trade  and  private  purses  of  the  country,  by 
striking  down  so  vast  a  monied  institution,  in¬ 
terwoven  as  it  was  with  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  people.  Not  less  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  was  lost  by  its  sudden  destruction. 
Again,  he  was  oppoe^  to  annihilating  the  legal 
agent  of  the  Treasury,  until  another  fiscal 
agent  was  created  to  take  its  place.  He  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  public  money  unregu¬ 
lated  by  law,  in  the  custody  of  any  executive — 
so  long  as  our  public  money  remained  unregu¬ 
lated  for  more  than  ten  years — with  no  other 
law  except  the  act  of  1789,  organizing  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  joint  resolution 
of  1816,  in  relation  to  Bank  redemptions  in 
specie.  This  derangement  continued  until  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  one  of  the 
results  Mr.  Wise  dreaded.  Above  all,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  *•  Pet  Bank  System  ”  which  the 
executive,  at  its  discretion,  established.  The 
remedy  proved  worse  than  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  tiie  executive 
prevailed,  the  millions  were  lost,  the  unregu¬ 
lated  state  of  the  Treasury  continued,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  State  banks 
grew  rank  as  weeds  in  summer  days.  The 
United  States  Bank  was  cmdied ;  the  State  In¬ 
stitution  of  Pennsylvania  utterly  failed  and 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  those  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  controlled  and  managed  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  an  implacable  war  had  began 
between  the  Democratic  party  and  the  banking 
capital  of  the  country.  When,  therefore,  aftei^ 
ward,  in  1841-2,  the  question  of  Bank  or  no 
Bank  arose,  Mr.  Wise  was  as  hoM*  to  a  rtehatier, 
as  before  he  had  been  friendly  to  a  legislative 
respect  for  the  legal  rights  of  a  corporation 
which  was  then  in  existence,  and  the  overthrow 
of  which  would  destroy  much  that  was  precious 


to  the  people  and  to  the  government  In  his 
opinion,  to  create  a  United  States  Bank  anew, 
would  be  again  to  renew  the  war  between  the 
politicians  and  the  monied  power  of  tiie  coun¬ 
try.  The  bank  would  have  to  be  an  antagonist 
or  an  ally  to  some  executive  in  place.  If  a  party 
was  in  power  which  would  war  on  the  institu¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  powerless  to  do  good ;  and  if 
a  party  in  power  should  pet  it  as  a  political 
favorite,  it  would  become  an  engine  of  eviL  He 
still  thinks  that  a  total  separation  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Treasury  from  all  banking  corporations  was, 
and  is,  the  only  safe  policy ;  and  such  was  his 
advice  to  Mr.  Tyler  on  their  first  consultation 
after  General  Harrison’s  death.  Althongfa  the 
Pet  Bank,  and  several  other  issues,  divided  him 
widely  firom  the  administratira,  there  were 
two  sul^ects  on  which  Mr.  Wise  sympathised 
warmly  with  General  Jackson,  and  where  their 
opinions  concurred.  The  president  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve¬ 
nue  among  the  States,  as  was  Mr.  Wise.  The 
latter  thought  this  a  most  meretricious  measure, 
brought  forward  by  the  Ibes  of  the  president  to 
corrupt  his  friends.  That  it  was  the  offering  of 
a  most  licentious  combination  of  opposition  and 
administration  partisans,  without  any  other 
avowed  principle  than  than  that  of  removing 
the  public  fhnds  out  of  the  way  of  executive 
corruption.  Though  thus  a  reflection  upon  the 
party  in  power,  it  was  carried  by  their  votes 
combined  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  opposition. 
General  Jackson,  up  to  the  last  moment,  al¬ 
most,  was  for  vetoing  it.  In  feet,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Wise  was  informed  by  very  high 
authority  that  such  would  be  the  eventual  fete 
of  the  bill.  As  it  went  out  of  the  House  he 
was  on  his  feet  denouncing  the  bill,  and  openly 
prayed  the  president  to  do  his  good  will  on 
vetoing  it ;  and  promised  that  if  such  turned 
out  to  be  the  Ihct,  he  wonld  cheerfhlly  forgive 
all  past  wrongs.  Bnt  the  president  signed  the 
bill,  and  Virginia,  to  this  day,  has  sustained 
Governor  Wise  in  the  nearly  lone  minority 
vote  he  gave  on  this  occasion.  She  never  has 
taken  the  bribe,  and  he  prays  to  God  that  she 
never  will. 

But  the  great  subject  which  interested  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson  most  was  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  was  from  the  beginning,  in  1828,  bent  upon 
the  policy  of  that  measure.  He  had  then  lately 
gone  so  fer  as  to  clidm  a  new  boundary,  the 
Neuces,  for  the  south-west  line  of  the  United 
States.  He  huw  that  Santa  Anna  would  invade 
Texas;  he  hww  that  the  Texan  army  wonld 
retreat ;  and  he  had  stationed  General  Gaines 
with  onr  troops  with  their  toes  at  the  new  line 
of  the  Nences,  and  If  the  Texan  army  retreated 
over  that  line,  and  Santa  Anna  should  follow 
them,  he  ibieio  what  General  Gaines  was  to  do. 
The  invader  did  come ;  the  Texans  did  retreat ; 
bnt  aU  were  not  m  the  teeret,  and  the  army,  against 
the  orders  of  the  leader,  turned  npon  the  foe — 
two  by  two,  and  ten  by  ten,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Thns  the  Nenoes  never 
was  crossed.  What  then  was  to  be  done  T 
General  Jackson  undoubtedly  was  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Lone  Star  Republic,  to  be  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  treaty  incorporating  her  as  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  deter- 
[  mined  to  have  the  annexation.  The  question 


now  arose :  Td  whkh  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  it  belong  to  recognize  a  new 
power— the  Bxeentive  or  the  Legislative  De¬ 
partmental*  WilUnm  H.  Wharton  was  then 
one  of  the  agents  of  Texas,  at  Washington,  and 
he  presented  the  question  to  Jadge  Upriinr, 
who  happened  then  to  be  visiting  the  eapHaL 
The  Jndge  referred  to  Story’s  authwity,  which 
places  the  power  In  tiie  Executive  as  the  treaty 
making  department  This  was  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  General  Jackson  desired  to  be  appUad. 
He  wished  the  makfatg  of  a  treaty.  Bnt  Mr. 
Wise  opposed  this  anthority,  and  referred  to  tta 
eighteenth  clause  of  section  eight  of  artidn 
first  of  the  Constitotion — the  power  in  Oemgrm, 
“  To  make  aS  laws  which  should  be  necessny 
for  carrying  into  waesn'wi  the  fongomf  powets, 
and  ail  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitatian 
in  the  OooemmtMl  of  the  United  States,  or  in  say 
DtpmrimeMoecffieeritusiA.”  Thns  all  inddental 
and  resnlting  powers  of  exeention,  as  well  as  of 
legislation  were  given  to  Congress  to  eosaei  hf 
taw.  This  view  prevailed,  and  Congress  acted 
upon  the  subject.  The  question  of  recognition 
came  up  before  the  Honse  of  Representativet 
in  the  last  few  days  of  the  session.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  Mr.  Wise  to  prevent  its  considera¬ 
tion,  without  at  the  same  time  considering  the 
policy  of  annexation.  It  was  a  query  with  him 
and  his  friends  whether  they  would  not  with¬ 
hold  recognition,  until  they  could  obtain  annex¬ 
ation  also.  General  Jackson  fevered  this  idea, 
and  they  decided  on  that  conrse.  But,  finally, 
Mr.  Wise  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposi¬ 
tion,  on  the  distinct  understanding  given  him, 
on  oMthority,  that  annexation  would  be  adopted 
as  a  policy  by  the  successor  of  General  Jackson, 
in  case  he,  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  was  elected.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wise  was  assured  that  the  president  himself 
had  required  pledges  on  that  subject,  without 
which  he  wonld  have  cast  aside  his  fevorite  for 
the  succession.  Assured  of  this,  Mr.  Wise 
assented ;  bnt  with  great  distrust  as  to  what 
would  be  the  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  the  pledges  of  the  latter 
and,  therefore,  was  not  disappointed,  when  he 
caused  Mr  Forsyth,  his  Secretary  of  State,  to 
reject,  which  he  did,  every  overture  made  to 
his  administration  by  Gmieral  M.  Bunt,  the 
Texan  minister,  for  annexation. 

Next  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Gendhl 
Jackson  was  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
election  of  his  successor.  Mr.  Van  Bnren  had 
won  his  way  to  his  heart ;  how,  it  Is  now  only 
curious  to  inquire.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  was  a  fevorite,  on  the  principle  that  the 
jackall  is  tolerated  by  the  lion.  Two  men 
could  not  be  more  unlike  than  they  were.  But 
favorite  he  was ;  and  npon  the  succession,  more 
than  upon  any  other  subject,  he  arbitrarily 
overbore  his  best  Democratic  Mends.  Among 
these  was  that  truly  great  and  good  man — as 
pure  a  Democratic  Republican  as  ever  lived — 
Hug^  L.  White,  of  Tennesee.  They  had  been 
Mends  from  boyhood,  through  the  most  trying 
scenes  of  manhood,  in  an  age  romantic  for  Its 
frontier  chlrahy.  Jndge  White  had  defended 
— had  saved  his  life  on  one  frying  occasion. 
Nothing  availed  that  long  and  cherished  Mend- 
ship  against  the  stubborn  will  of  the  presMent 
to  dictate  to  the  Democratic  par^  his  succee- 
Bor.  Judge  White  would,  perhape,  never  have 
allowed  his  name  to  be  ran,  in  18S6,  bat  for  tiw 
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fact  that  dictation  had  forbid  hia  being  a  can¬ 
didate. 

At  thii  period  the  Democratic  portion  bad 
nerer  eoneented  to  amalgnmate  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bepnblicans  or  Federal  portion  of  the 
oppoaition.  Ganoosefl  conld  devise  no  other 
mode  than  that  of  tw»  MttU.  The  Democrats 
lan  Hugh  L.  White  and  Jcitn  Tyler  <m  one, 
and  the  Nationals  ran  William  H;  Harrison  and 
Francis  Granger  on  the  other.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  were  composed  often  of  the  Nollifiers,  who 
had  wheeled  ont  of  the  Jackson  line  with  Mr. 
Galbonn  |  of  the  Gonservatives,  who  had  joined 
Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Talmadge  late  in  the  day 
om  the  specie  circulation ;  and  of  the  “  White 
Party,”  who  were  Union  Democrats,  bent  upon 
a  reign  and  an  administration  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion  and  the  laws.  To  this  division  Mr.  Wise 
belonged,  and  with  whom  he  strenuously  advo¬ 
cated  the  election  of  White  and  Tyler,  in  1836. 
The  Nationals  would  not  yield  their  old  Fede¬ 
ral  principles,  and  with  their  proposed  allies 
they  could  only  agree  to  disagree  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren.  Indeed,  after  the 
latter’s  election,  they,  the  Nationals,  withdrew 
for  a  while  from  the  opposition,  until  they  saw 
what  would  be  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  the  tariff,  and  the  public  lands ;  the 
Democrats  having  opposed  his  administration 
from  the  start,  on  the  ground  that  it  came  in 

tainted  with  original  tin.”* 

General  Jackson’s  popularity  overwhelmed 
all  opposition,  and  Mr.  Van  Bnren  was  easily 
elected.  But  soon  the  tumbling  down  of  the 
pet  Bank,  the  derangement  of  the  Treasury, 
public  debt  and  general  corruption,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  north-east  boundary  question, 
drove  him  to  a  ealltd  temon.  A  called  session 
was  his  funeral  knell  I  He  was  a  perfect  Merlin 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  repulsed  Texas. 
The  opposition  grew  every  day,  and,  by  1840, 
the  nation  was  in  arms  against  the  favorite  suc- 
eessor.  And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  well  as  his  own  friends,  voted  him  a 
vote  of  confidence,  beyond  any  trust  or  confi¬ 
dence  ever  tendered  to  Washington  himself, 
during  his  administration.  To  Gongress  alone 
is  given  the  power  to  declare  war;  and  yet, 
upon  the  north-east  boundary  question,  the 
two  Houses  declared  no  war ;  but,  in  effect, 
with  great  unanimity,  delegated  the  war-mak¬ 
ing  power  to  the  Executive ;  putting  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  his  disposal  to  wield  the 
awftil  flat!  Vgainst  this,  with  only  six  or 
seven  otiiers,  Mr.  Wise  voted  in  opposition  to 
hath  parties.  This,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  of  the  public  revenue,  having  thus 
twice  placed  him  in  a  party  almost  by  himself.  | 
It  is  now  very  gratifying  to  see  his  course  justi¬ 
fied  more  and  more  every  day  as  time  advances. 

From  1839  must  be  ^ted  the  beginning  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  had  taken  that  name  in 
1836,  for  the  birds  of  all  feather  in  opposition  ; 
but,  then  they  could  not  “  flock  together.”  The 
new  organisation  was  in  the  first  mentioned 
year.  Mr.  Wise  began  with  it,  and  he  saw  the 
end  of  it.  He  was  two  years  in  Gongress  be¬ 
fore  he  was  even  introduced  to  Mr.  Glay.  He 

•  In  th*  ipvias  ofltSS,  befcn  Mr.  WkM  lenebad  hoB* 
booi  ContTBi,  hi*  dwcUinf  hoiu*  wa*  eonsiuned  br  Sr*. 
Bi  fcmilr  vaa  rtmoTad  to  ti>a  houM  of  a  friend,  in  the 
TiUafo  at  Drummond  Town,  wUd>  alao  was  sot  on  Bra  in 
a  most  mrsterious  manner.  This  so  ssriooslj  affsctsd 
the  narvas  af  his  wife  that,  fat  Mar  that  vaar  aha  ax- 
pirad  in  gi*hv  hirth  to  thtir  fourth  ehOd.  Baaida  othar 
valnablaa,  manj  ofMr.Wisa’s  hooka  and  papan  waraeon- 


(Wise)  hud  been  elected  a  strong  partisan  of 
General  Jackson,  and  with  the  strongest  antip¬ 
athies  against  Mr.  Glay ;  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  corrupt  bargain,  in  1824,  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends.  He  became  its 
victim,  and  not  its  beneficiary;  yet  he  had 
given  it  his  sanction  and  his  name.  But  four 
years,  from  1835  to  1839,  of  common  opposi¬ 
tion  reconciled  Messrs.  Wise  and  Glay  person¬ 
ally,  so  that  the  former  came  to  be  one  of  the 
latter’s  warmest  pertomd  admirers.  Mr.  Wise 
thought  Mr.  Glay  a  man  of  immense  impress 
among  men.  That  one  could  not  associate 
with  him  Itmg  without  being  impressed  with  a 
high  regard  for  many  of  his  qualities — espe¬ 
cially  his  indomitable  courage,  and  power  of 
endurance  against  every  adverse  circumstance. 
That  he  was  grand  in  his  exalted  movements, 
and  never  despaired  in  the  midst  of  the  deep¬ 
est  gloom.  Up  to  1840,  Mr.  Glay  played  his 
best  part  of  a  most  graceful  courtier,  particu¬ 
larly  to  all  young  men  in  the  opposition.  He 
was  very  kind  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  gave  him  every 
evidence  of  his  confidence.  Judge  White  had 
beeu  run  for  the  presidency ;  and,  in  1839,  it 
was  necessary  for  Mr.  Glay’s  prospects,  to  have 
the  judge  moved  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and 
to  have  his  friends  committed  to  Mr.  Glay’s 
support  Mr.  Wise  being  in  constant  intimacy 
with  Judge  White,  it  was  decided  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  judge  diould  be  mpdc  through 
him.  When  the  sulgcct  was  first  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Wise  he  at  once  told  the  gentlemen  that 
he  would  commit  himself  to  nothing ;  but  that 
he  would  see  Judge  White,  frankly  confer  with 
him,  and  give  them  the  result  The  interview 
with  the  venerable  sage  was  a  memorable  one. 
He  disclaimed  all  wish  to  run  again ;  saying, 
he  would  not  have  run  before,  but  his  friend. 
General  Jackson,  had  undertaken  to  dictate 
to  him  that  he  should  not  allow  bis  name  to  be 
used  against  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  lamented 
that  there  was  no  Democratic  Republican  likely 
to  unite  their  party ;  that  the  Nationals  seemed 
determined  to  have  the  candidate  from  their 
wing  of  the  opposition.  He  said  that  penomMy 
he  conld  support  Mr.  Glay,  but  politically  they 
differed  too  widely  for  him  to  support  him 
without  distinct  pledges,  on  at  least  fiot  cardi¬ 
nal  points  of  policy.  These  were — 

IM.  The  Bank.  He  was  opposed  to  its  con¬ 
stitutionality,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  Pet 
Banks,  as  substitutes. 

2d.  The  Protective  Tariff.  He  went  for  a 
tariff  of  revtnue;  only  for  economical  adminis¬ 
tration. 

3d.  International  Improvements  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  as  a  system  of  expenditure  to 
make  a  pretext  for  a  prvteeHte  tariff;  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to. 

4tA.  Distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands. 

6<A.  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the 
District  of  Golnmbia. 

He  must  have  pledges— pledges  as  to  practi¬ 
cal  administrative  policy  on  all  these  points. 
With  such  pledges,  satisfactorily  made,  if  hia 
friends  would  prefer  Mr.  Glay,  he  would  unite 
with  them.  But  he  prwpKmid  distinctly  and 
emphatically  that  Mr.  Clay  «w«dd  not  receive 
the  nomination.  That  Mr.  Clay  and  bis  friends 
would  be  made  to  yield  to  a  postponement  of 


the  nomination  until  after  tiie  Pennsylvania 
elections,  and  by  that  time  there  would  be  an 
organization  completed  to  defeat  him.  And 
there  was  the  “  triangular  correspondence  ” 
between  Rochester,  Utica  and  New  York,  effect¬ 
ually  postponing  the  nomination  and  Mr.  Clay’s 
pretensions  at  the  same  time. 

All  this,  early  in  1839,  Mr.  Wise  communi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  would  believe  only  when 
it  was  too  late.  General  Scott  was  the  “  cat’s 
paw  ”  to  set  him  aside  in  1899-’40 ;  and  finally 
was  well  punished  by  being  put  into  his  old 
rival’s  shoes  of  defeat  1  But,  in  1839,  Mr.  Glay 
made  the  pledges.  Mr.  Wise  saw  him  and  ex¬ 
tracted  hia  views  on  all  the  fine  points,  telling 
him  upon  his  pledges  would  depend  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Judge  White  and  hia  friends — himself 
(Wise)  among  the  number — 

.  IM.  On  the  Bank  he  had  not  changed  his 
opinions  since  1816.  That  be  had  avowed  one 
change  in  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of 
that  measure,  which  he  had  always  regretted. 
That  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  adhered  to 
the  grounds  he  had  first  taken  on  the  subject 
But  then,  though  he  believed  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  of  Congress,  to  incorporate  a 
Bank  for  Treasury  purposes,  yet  such  was  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  events  then,  in 
1839,  that  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  a 
recharter  for  many  years  would  be  impolitic, 
unsafe  and  inexpedient  It  would  never  again 
be  safe  to  recharter  a  United  States  Bank, 
whilst  there  was  a  considerable  minority,  even, 
opposed  to  its  institution.  The  friends  of  such 
an  incorporation  were  bound  to  await  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  enlightened  "  public  opinion.”  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wise’s  views  frilly  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  would  never  again  recommend  a  re- 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank ;  unless  it 
should  be  called  for  by  the  popular  voice,  ap¬ 
proaching  such  unanimity  as  to  insure  general 
confidence  and  safety. 

2d.  On  the  Tariff,  he  prided  himself  on  being 
its  Pacificator,  on  being  the  author  of  the  Tariff 
compromise,  in  1832.  Conceded  that  the  North 
had  obtained  its  consideration  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  act,  and  that  it  would  be  now  bad 
faith  to  deprive  the  South  of  the  benefits  it  had 
bargmned  for  in  a  reduction,  and  in  an  equali¬ 
zation  of  duties  upon  protected  and  unpro¬ 
tected  articles  alike.  He  emphatically  pledged 
himself  not  to  disturb  his  own  compromise,  but 
to  allow  a  fair  and  frill  operation. 

3d  Upon  internal  improvements,  he  said  the 
great  design  of  his  “  American  system,”  as  it 
had  been  called,  was  to  stimulate  the  Siaito  to 
enterprises  of  improvements.  That  he  never 
had  thougdit  that  these  works  conld  be  accom¬ 
plished  as  economically  and  as  faithfully  by 
the  general  government  as  by  the  States,  and 
by  private  individuals  acting  under  State 
authority.  That  he  had  effectually  attained  his 
end.  By  the  appropriations  to  works  and  sur¬ 
veys  then  already  made,  the  States  had  been 
stimulated  to  intoxication.  They  had  run 
into  an  enormous  debt  of  forty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  He  would  now  rather  assuage  the  fever, 
and  would  arrest  all  further  stimulants  until 
the  State  debts  were  paid. 

4th.  Upon  the  subject  of  distribution  of 
the  sale  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  be  said  he  had  never  proposed  a  dis- 
I  tribntion  of  them,  except  when  there  was 
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»  large  earplue  of  reyenue  in  the  treasoiy. 
That  be,  by  hie  bill  of  1832,  had  limited  the  ope- 
ratioB  to  each  time,  five  years,  as  would  ezhaoet 
the  ntrpUu.  As  long  as  the  reyenue  was  re¬ 
quired  for  payment  of  public  debt,  or  any  other 
proper  object  of  expenditure,  he  would  neyer 
propose  to  distribute  it  among  the  States.  There 
was  then,  in  1839,  a  debt  of  about  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  likely  to  be  a  deSciency  of 
reyenue,  unless  the  tariff  was  raised,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  yiolating  his  compro¬ 
mise.  It  was  morally  certain,  then,  that  if  he 
was  nominated  and  elected,  there  would  be  no 
surplus  daring  his  term.  He  would  not  distri¬ 
bute  a  deficiency  at  all,  nor  would  he  a  surplus, 
eyen,  unless  it  was  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
corruption ;  and  if  prsMdent,  he  would  haye  the 
control  of  that 

6(4.  On  the  subject  of  slayery,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  Congress 
had  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories;  but  he  called 
attention  to  his  open  declaration  in  the  Senate, 
that  he  regarded  the  exercise  of  that  power  by 
Congress  without  the  consent  of  the  States  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  as  so  inexi>edient  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  that  he  would  resist  the  wrong  with 
arms ;  to  literaliy  use  his  own  language  :  “  He 
would  resist  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  if  the 
power  was  unconstitutional. 

Thus,  though  differing  from  Judge  White  and 
his  friends  on  every  unconstitutional  point,  yet 
he  pledged  himself  to  be  practically  with  them 
on  every  Democratic  issue  before  the  country. 
They  then  immediately  advocated  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  went  afterward  to  the  Taylorsville 
dinner,  in  Ylrginia,  and  there  delivered  an  ela¬ 
borately  prepared  speech,  the  notes  of  which  he 
showed  Mr.  Wise  before  he  went  on.  Wise 
could  not  accompany  him ;  but  wrote  the  letter 
which  was  read  at  the  dinner,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted :  “  The  presidency  could 
not  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature,  etc.  I  wish  all 
Virginia  could  be  there  to  hear  him.*^  He  wrote 
thus,  and  wished  thus ;  because  he  knew  what 
Mr.  Clay  was  to  say,  and  that  he  was  pledged 
to  support  the  policy  which  has  been  described, 
and  which  would  bo  practically  Democratic. 
The  speech  is  now  in  print  to  speak  for  itself. 
But,  as  Judge  White  predicted,  Mr.  Clay  was 
defeated — General  Harrison  was  nominated  by 
Mr.  Webster’s  infiuence,  With  the  use  of  General 
Scott’s  name. 

The  manner  of  putting  John  Tyler  on  the 
ticket  was  thus :  He  had  been  upon  the  ticket 
with  Judge  White  in  1836,  and  was  still  with 
the  Democratic  portion  of  the  opposition.  Upon 
the  pledges  already  described,  the  Democrats, 
in  1839,  amalgamated  with  the  Nationals.  The 
latter  in  other  words  came  to  the  tenns  of  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  former — anti-bank  ;  anti-protection ; 
anti-distribution  ;  anti-internal  improvement ; 
anti-abolition.  They  agree  to  adopt  these 
principles  in  the  practical  administration ;  but, 
being  a  large  m^ority  of  the  party,  they  deter¬ 
mined  their  man  for  the  presidency.  The  Senate 
was  nearly  divided  on  many  of  the  issues,  and 
it  was  essential  to  Judge  White’s  friends,  and 
a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  that 
the  former  should  have  the  vice-president  to 
preside  in  the  Senate,  and  guard  their  princi¬ 
ples  by  his  casting  vote. 

Mr.  Rives  had  expunged  Mr.  Tyler  from  the 


Senate.  In  turn,  later  in  the  day,  he  (Rives) 
became  a  conservative  on  the  "  specie  circular,” 
and  appealed  to  the  opposition  votes  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature  to  send  him  back  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  question  was 
— “  Shall  the  Victim  of  the  instrument  of  ex¬ 
punging  be  preferred  fora  seat  in  the  Senate?” 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  favored 
the  return  of  Mr.  Rives.  Mr.  Wise  had  a  few 
friends  in  the  Virginia  legislature  (at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  present  United  States  district 
attorney  at  Richmond,  John  M.  Gregory — as 
fair  and  true  a  man  as  ever  was  relied  on  by 
frriend  or  foe),  who  held  the  balance  of  power. 
Again,  again,  and  again,  they  refused  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Rives.  Caucuses  were  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton— emissaries  were  sent  to  Richmond ;  still 
no  election  could  be  had.  They  found,  at  last, 
who  checkmated  their  wishes,  and  at  first 
tried  to  bully  Mr.  Wise  to  come  into  their 
movements.  He  had  a  queer  scene  with  Mr. 
Clay  and  another  with  Mr.  Sergeant  on  that 
issue.  The  party  arraigned  him  in  cauens, 
and  there  he  defended  his  position  never  to 
allow  the  instrument  of  expunction  to  be  placed 
over  its  victim  by  Whig  or  anti-expunging  votes. 
Finally,  he  suggested  a  compromise.  Mr.  Rives 
mij^t  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  if  he  would 
agree  that  Mr.  Tyler  should  be  nominated  by 
the  party  to  preside  over  him  in  the  vice-pre¬ 
sident’s  chair.  This  was  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Clay ;  Mr.  Wise  gave  the  sign  to  his  fr’ends 
at  Richmond — Mr.  Rives  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  nominated  for  the 
vice-presidency.  But  for  his  being  put  on  the 
ticket,  Mr.  Wise  would  have  stood  neutral  in 
the  war.  He  would  nevbr  have  supported 
Harrison  and  Granger. 

The  campaign  of  1840  came  on.  Never  was 
there  such  a  rising  of  the  people ;  it  is  non¬ 
sense  to  ascribe  that  rising  to  "  log  cabins 
the  log  cabins  were  a  mere  effect,  and  not  a 
cause.  Democracy  rose  up  to  vindicate  herself 
against  her  leaders.  As  true  and  sound  Demo¬ 
crats  as  ever  were  in  the  nation  opposed  Van 
Burenism,  in  1840,  as  they  oppose  it  now  as 
one  of  the  worst  “  isnu”  of  evil  times.  “  We, 
the  People,”  effectually  purged  Van  Burenism 
out  of  its  party,  and  purged  Democracy  of  its 
Van  BurenUun.  It  was  time— or  Democracy 
would  have  died  as  a  party  in  this  country. 
Yet,  though  Van  Burenism  had  so  wronged, 
and  nearly  rained  Democracy — though  it  was 
so  rottenly  corrupt  as  to  stink  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  honest  men — though  it  had  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  was  always  unsound 
on  the  Slavery  question ;  we  even  now  hear 
some  fogie  hankers  of  the  South  exclaiming, 
with  the  whites  of  their  eyes  turned  up,  how 
consistent  (4^  have  been  in  not  having  severed 
frt>m  supporting  Van  Burenism  Utelfl  God 
help  them  1  they  have  stomachs  fit  for  a  “  vul¬ 
ture”  party ;  but  they  were  consistent  only  in 
inconsistency  with  anything  like  pure  and  an- 
defiled  Democracy. 

It  was  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  (burth  of 
July,  1840,  just  before  his  second  marriage,* 

*  Mr.  WIm’i  Ncond  marrUf*  vaa  with  Miaa  Sarah  8ar- 
faaat,  at  PhUaSal^ia,  ia  Norambar,  lt40.  Ha  haa  oaly 
aarao  ohUdraa  liTiiif  now  juid  thraa  graiMl-ahUilraa — the 
lattar  tha  iaaaa  of  Mra.  Dr  Alazandar  T  P.  Oamatt,  of 
Waahtagtaa,  D.  C.,  who  haa  two  aooa,  aad  oaa  daoshtar. 
Tha  ramaindar  aia  0.  Jaiinixi(a  Wiaa,  Baeratary  of  Lon- 
tlon  at  n^ria,  Haary  A.  Wiaa,  Jr  ,  bow  a  atadawt  ia  taa 
Thaokwieal  Samlaary,  aaar  AWxaadiia,  Tirsiaia,  and  Uaa 
Anna  i.  tHaa— all  tha  aboaa  hy  hia  Srat  muiiasa.  Bieh- 


that  Mr.  Wise  uttered  the  sentiment,  which  ob¬ 
tained  so  general  a  watch-word  influence 

“  Tha  Caiaa  aftha  Whiga,  to  tha  laks  of  tha  Caioa  I'* 

This  was  a  piece  of  pure  philost^ihy,  as  well 
as  a  watch-word  of  party.  It  recommended  m 
union  of  the  Whigs,  not  for  themselves— but 
fw  the  sake  of  the  Union.  It  was,  in  fimt,  a 
hint  to  the  Nationals,  that  they  were  to  reqteot 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  portion  of  the 
Whig  party.  They  were  not  to  use  them  for 
their  selfish  policy,  but  to  units  with  them  to 
save  the  country  from  the  evils  of  Van  Buren- 
ism,  against  which  both  waged  a  common  war. 
Many  of  them  so  understood  it  too,  and,  ia  o<m- 
sequenoe,  manifested  their  distrust  of  Mr.  Wise. 


The  Whigs  were  victorious  in  1840.  The 
last  session  of  Congress,  under  Van  Burenism, 
met  in  1840-’4L  The  victors  were  met  witil 
congratulations  of  triumph  on  every  side.  Mr. 
Wise  met  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  first  time,  after  the 
eleotimi,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gil¬ 
mer,  at  the  door  of  the  president’s  honsa. 
“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Wise,  saluting  him,  « we 
have  ftmght  a  good  fight  in  Virginia,  sir ;  and, 
though  we  did  not  exactly  win  the  victory,  we 
came  off  with  the  honora  of  war.”  Mr.  Clay 
replied,  “  I  congratulate  myaelf,  sir,  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  gone  for  the  enemy.”  "  Why,  sir,” 
responded  Mr.  Wise,  “  I  thought  jou  once  said, 
you  would  prefer  defeat  with  your  mother 
State  for  you,  to  victory  with  her  voice  against 
you.”  “Br,”  said  Mr,  Clay,  “we  will  no 
longer  be  embarrassed  by  her  peculiar  opin- 
iona”  Neither  Messrs,  Wise  or  Gilmer,  mie- 
understood  the  metatmg  of  this  last  expreauon. 
He  (Mr.  Clay)  was  not  nominated,  and  hia 
pledges  were  not  binding  on  Geaeral  Harrison. 
He  would  return  again  and  force  the  party  to 
adopt  the  old  policy  of  the  Nationals.  The 
first  caucuses  demonstrated  this  meaning  to  be 
true.  The  very  first  proposition  was  to  have  a 
called  session.  What  for  t  To  snatch  a  Bank 
Charter  from  the  arbitrament  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  which  was  not  to  be  waited 
for ;  to  pass  Harbor  and  River  Improvements, 
to  “  distribute  a  deficiency”  in  the  Treasury ; 
to  revise  and  increase  the  Tariff;  to  violate 
the  Compromise  of  1832 ;  to  give  new  life  to 
Protection,  and  to  agitate  on  the  Slavery  issne. 
Mr.  Wise  opposed  this  as  long  as  he  could  in 
caucus,  an^  at  last,  before  General  Harrison 
reached  flie  capital,  in  January,  1841,  he  opened 
hia  oppositioa  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  and  there  he  projdtesied,  and  the  record 
of  the  prophecy  proves  whether  he  had  the 
gift.  Read  his  speech  of  (hat  day,  and  mark 
his  warning  to  the  Whigs,  what  would  be  their 
fate.  But,  no  party  was  ever  more  inflated 
or  arrogant  Thay  ravened  down  their  bane 
like  hungry  rats,  and  Providence  interposed  to 
protect  the  principles  of  those  who  were  earnest 
and  honest  and  in  the  minority.  General  Har¬ 
rison  reached  Washington;  and  it  iawell  to 
hide  from  the  public  gaae,  many  of  the  soenea 
that  were  enacted  up  to  the  fourth  of  March, 
1841.  Mr.  Wise,  has,  by  Gleneral  Harrison’s 
authority,  the  authentic  history  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  cabinet  He  will  never  record  the 
last  interview  he  had  with  the  old  patriot— fi>r 
patriot  he  always  considered  him.  Mr.  Wise 


Maitaiat,  HMd  and  Joha  8«t«aBt  WiM,  bj 
namac*.  Ha  baa  bad  no  ahild  by  bia  gta- 
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returned  home  in  diaguit,  after  the 
meat  He  wu  at  Northampton  court,  when  he 
heard  of  the  president’s  death.  He  rushed  im- 
mediateljr  to  the  side  of  Hr.  Tyler,  and  pressed 
on  him  at  once  the  policy  of— 

^irsi— Vetoing  the  Bank. 

Second — Annexing  Texas. 

From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Tyler  took  his  advice 
fai  reepeet  t^  the  Bank ;  and  finally,  in  regard 
to  the  Texas  question.  General  Harrison  had 
called  the  extra  session.  When  the  members 
aeseraUed,  in  1841,  Mr.  Wise  saw  Mr.  Clay,  to 
consolt  widi  him  on  politics  for  the  last  time. 
Wise  remonstrated  with  him  against  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  pledgee  he  had  made  in  1839.  Mr. 
(Bay  ciahned  that  the  people  had  decided  the 
policy  to  be  pnrsned  in  the  election  of  1840. 
Finally,  Mr.  Wise  told  him  that  the  veto  wonld 
be  interposed ;  Mr.  Clay  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  interposition  between  the  great 
Whig  party  and  their  measurea  Wise  told  him 
tiie  president  would  defend  the  ConsUtntion. 
Mr.  Clay  replied :  “  Hardest  fend  offl”  that  the 
party  wonld  crush  Tyl«r  and  his  (Kenda  Mr. 
Wise  ngoined:  “Tou  are  older,  and  a  better 
soldier,  sir,  than  I  am ;  yon  may  crush  me, 
bat,  sir,  remember,  that  if  I  am  crushed,  I  am 
yoang  enough,  though  not  coward  enough,  to 
live  to  fight  another  day ;  but  if  you  are 
crashed,  the  grave  will  close  over  yon  before 
yone  ver  recover  I”  Thus  they  parted,  and  thus 
oommeneed  the  war. 

The  Van  Bnren  Democrats  were  desponding, 
lliey  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Tyler  had  the  firm¬ 
ness  to  do  his  dnty,  according  to  his  oath. 
The  Whigs  were  Tauntingly  arrogant  They 
dictated  scomftilly.  Bat,  tiiey  were  dividea 
among  themselves — ^not  upon  principle,  but 
about  the  spoils,  and  upon  men.  Jaundice 
Jealousy  existed  between  Clay  and  Webster. 
Had  General  Harristm  lived,  he  would  have 
Ihvored  the  Webster  faction,  and  the  Whigs 
srould  have  been  worse  rent  between  him  and 
Mr.  Clay,  than  they  were  tom  to  pieces  17  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  called  to  the 
cabinet,  and  his  continuing  in  it  sras  one  of  the 
oanses  srhy  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  sraged  the  war 
the  fiercer  00  the  administration. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  det^  of  this 
war ;  they  were  infinite.  But,  never  was  there 
aoch  an  anomaly  seen  in  politics  before.  A 
party  triumphant,  and  taming  immodiately 
against  every  pledge  which  tiwy  had  made  to 
principle  daring  tiie  canvass.  Demanding  of 
**  Tyler  too,**  'ttie  democratic  name  on  their 
tfeket,  to  carry  oat  what  tiiey  meant  riiould  be 
tte  policy  of  "  Tippecanoe”  had  he  lived.  De- 
noonchig  *■  Tyler  too,”  as  a  tndtor,  because  he 
would  adhere  to  his  pledges,  made  all  his  life 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journals  and  of  the  canvass, 
nemselvea  fhlse,  they  held  him  up  as  faithless. 
Flying  from  “  Tyler  too,”  as  their  elan  leader, 
they  cried  oct  “  riioot  the  deserter,”  because 
be  thundered  veto  upon  veto,  against  dieir 
flseal  banks,  ani  flacol  corpormtioas,  and  tariflh, 
and  distribatioa  bills,  and  maintained  himself 
witlioat  aid  fttxn  Van  Burenites,  and  against 
the  vengenee  of  Clayttea,  widi  bat  a  ••eorponP$ 
ffKrd  vf  liz,”  of  whom  Wise  was  the  certain. 
Never  was  a  war  so  lmp<wtant  waged  and  won 
byaband  sosmalll 

The  first  cabinet  had  Its  rupture  with  Mr. 
Tyler  dictated  to  It  by  Mr.  Clay.  Ho  had  to 


tell  them  where  their  seats  of  honor  lay.  Two 
of  them  intimated  wishes  to  remain  in  place, 
after  olTering  to  retire.  Mr.  Tyler  was  glad  to 
get  clear  of  them,  and  they  went,  breathing 
bitter  wrath,  away — away  to  their  doom.  This 
raptors  opened  the  way  for  Wise’s  movement 
on  the  annexatimi  of  Texas.  He  prevailed  on 
Judge  Upshur  to  go  into  the  new  cabinet.  That 
cabinet  was,  Mr.  Wise  believed,  the  very  ablest 
ever  formed  by  any  president.  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  John  C.  Spencer,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Robert 
C.  Wicklifie  and  Hugh  S.  Legare,  to  say  nothing 
of  Walter  Forward.  Every  question  was  ably 
managed  by  that  council  of  men.  Whilst  the 
North-East  Boundary  was  on  the  tapis,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  had  to  be  returned.  No  man  could  have 
managed  that  critical  question  with  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  effect.  Mr.  Cidhoun  looked  to  him  as 
(As  man  for  that  issue.  He  disposed  of  it  mag¬ 
nificently.  The  death  of  poor  young  Spencer, 
caused  a  re-formation  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  due 
to  his  fother  to  say,  that  whilst  Secretary  o 
the  Treasury,  Hamilton  himself  could  not  have 
better  managed  the  fisc.  He  knew  Wall  street 
well ;  and  without  the  aid  of  law,  or  any  help 
of  Congress,  with  the  act  of  1789,  and  the  res¬ 
olution  of  1816,  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  replenished  the  Treasury.  His  departure, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  not  wanted 
for  the  South-Western  question,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Legare,  brought  the  friends  of  annexa- 
sion  into  a  mtgority  in  the  cabinet  Upshur, 
Gilrjer,  Wikins,  Wickliife,  and  Porter,  were 
there  then ;  progress  began  to  be  made  in  the 
work.  Gilmer,  Upeher,  and  Wise,  had  been 
moving  from  the  start  And,  strange  to  say, 
their  movements  were  not,  for  a  long  time,  sus¬ 
pected  by  any  one,  excepting  that  eminently 
astute  man,  JiAn  Quincy  Adams.  He  sounded 
the  alarm  in  vain  to  his  party  ;  they  did  not 
take  in  the  scope  of  his  vision.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  had  trained  Wise  severely  on  the  Slavery 
question.  No  man  had  more  foresight,  was 
more  vigilant,  or  more  learned,  or  more  malig¬ 
nant  than  he.  He  was  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out,  for  what  be  called  “  back-handed  licks” 
from  Wise ;  and  he  certainly  gave  the  latter 
many  right  hard-fisted  blows.  He  was  lynx- 
eyed  on  the  Texas  question,  and  every  move  at 
first  had  to  be  by  stealth.  First  one  event,  and 
then  another,  brou^t  allies  and  aids.  But  the 
■*  Peace-Maker”  brought  death  to  two  of  the 
main  men — ^Upshur  and  Gilmer;  and,  for  a 
moment,  Wise  was  dreading  a  defeat  He  be¬ 
took  himself  to  his  nsual  ”  policy  of  ratAnsw” 
in  all  oases  of  desperation.  Whilst  every  one 
was  stanned  by  the  blow  of  the  disaster,  be 
went  about  repairing  it  He  started  imme¬ 
diately  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  and,  without  seeing  or 
coosultiDg  Mr.  Tyler,  caused  the  former  to 
write  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  call  to  Washington,  to  take  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  Mr.  Wisa  did  this,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  averse  to  having  Mr.  Calboon  in  his 
cabinet — why  adverse.  Wise  never  knew.  He 
then  went  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  pressed  upon  him 
the  ^^wintment  of  Mr.  Calbonn.  Tyler,  as  be 
expected,  demurred.  After  urging  him  fbr 
boors  in  vain,  Wise  disdosed  to  him  the  tee- 
ponsibUity  be  had  assamed  in  caoslng  Mr. 
Calboon  to  be  written  to,  and,  that  Mr.  Tyler 
most  sanetioD  his  act,  or  expose  him  to  cen¬ 
sure. 


Mr.  Tyler  at  once  sanctioned  the  action  and 
assumed  it  as  his  own.  Fearfril  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  not  accept.  Wise  pressed  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate  at  once,  calculating 
that  if  anything  would  compel  him  to  accept,  it 
would  be  an  appointment  thus  honorably  made 
— a  nomination  and  confirmation  without  know¬ 
ing  his  wishes.  This  was  done — no  higher  com¬ 
pliment  was  ever  paid  any  man— and  he  acr 
oepted  at  once.  It  was  Mr.  Wise’s  part  to 
inform  him  fully  of  all  that  had  been  done.  The 
work  of  annexation  was  done — all  done — and 
wanted  only  its  completion.  Mr.  Y an  Zant  had 
been  powerfblly  efficient,  and  Csphur’s  pen  was 
dipped  to  sign  a  treaty,  when  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  his  labors.  Mr.  Wise  consulted 
long  and  often  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  until  the 
former  left  for  Brazil,  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Wise 
regretted  that  they  did  not  coincide  in  their 
views,  and  he  now  thinks  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
lost  to  the  south  the  new  acquisitiona  from 
Mexico  south  oi  36<’30'.  Mr.  Calhoun  vainly 
expected  annexation  without  a  war.  Mr.  Wise 
was  certain  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  desired 
it  might  eventuate  in  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  to  avoid  the 
acquiation  of  more  territory,  because  it  would 
be  converted  into  a  cordon  of  free  States  around 
our  western  and  south-westcra  slave  Statea 
Mr.  Wise  argued  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
settled  that  question,  and  the  North,  would 
be  obliged,  by  good  faith,  to  admit  States 
south  of  36‘^30'  with  slavery.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
opinion  was,  that  that  compromise  applied 
only  to  territory  acquired  from  Spain  and 
France.  Mr.  Wise  contended  that  it  was  a  dir 
matory  line,  extending  wherever  the  United 
States  had,  or  might  have,  territories ;  and  it 
would  never  do  for  the  South  to  admit  that  the 
Compromise  did  not  extend  beyond  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  from  France  and  Spain.  If  the  admission 
was  made,  the  majority  would  overwhelm  the 
South  on  a  re-settlement  of  new  territories. 
The  South  could  stand  only  on  the  basis  of 
good  faith  to  a  bargain  already  made.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Wise  did  not  prevail  with  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  ;  the  former  left  the  country — the  latter, 
the  cabinet,  and  returned  into  the  Senate. 
There  he  embodied  his  views  in  bis  amendment 
to  the  Oregon  bill,  which  fatally  admitttd  by  him 
the  CompriHnise  did  oat  apply ;  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
they  committed  the  California  outrage,  and 
passed  the  rabicon  with  Freesoilism.  While 
Mr.  Wise  was  abroad,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  him 
his  views,  in  which  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Polk 
bad  not  vetoed  the  bill  organizing  Oregon  after 
his  (Calhoun’s)  amendment  was  rejected.  The 
action  of  Mr.  Polk  was  approved  by  Mr.  Wise. 
He  agreed  with  the  president  that  the  Compro¬ 
mise  did  bind,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  amendment  But  it  was  too  late  ;  Mr. 
Calboon  bad  made  the  admissioo  in  the  Senate 
that  the  Comprooiise  did  not  apply  to  newly 
acquired  territory  ;  the  North  seized  upon  the 
admissioo,  and  the  result  we  an  know.  Now,  the 
North  after  thus  seizing  the  point  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  was  not  binding  upon  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  shakes  the  South 
with  their  agiUtkm,  because  It  was  repealed 
by  the  Nebraska  bill  as  to  the  did. 

In  the  lUl  tft  1842,  Mr.  Wise  was  almost 
broken  down  by  constant  and  axeiting  labors 
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Daj  bj  day,  for  seasioa  after  aeaiioa,  the  two 
or  three  frieads  of  the  adminiatratioo,  who  de¬ 
bated  upon  the  floor  of  the  houae,  were  kept 
constantly  on  their  feet  The  reporters  of  the 
"  Globe,”  the  Van  Buren,  and  of  the  “  Intelli- 
genoer,”  the  National  Organ  of  Webster,  did  no 
work  of  justice  to  either  Messrs.  Cushing  or 
Wise.  The  “  Madisonian”  had  no  reporter,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  write  oat  their 
daily  remarks.  Thus  the  debates  of  these  times 
will  never  show  the  true  position  occupied  by 
these  gentlemen.  The  health  of  Mr.  Wise 
failed,  and  in  the  fidl  of  1842,  he  was  prostrate. 
Thus  his  friend,  Balie  Peyton,  on  a  visit  to 
Washington,  then  found  him.  Peyton  caused 
his  name  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  the  French 
mission.  It  was  “  black-balled.”  So  was  that 
of  Mr.  Cushing  for  the  Treasury.  The  Whigs 
in  a  body — all  except  Mr  Archer — united  with 
the  Benton,  Van  Buren  Democrats,  ostracised 
them — not  them,  but  Mr.  Tyler;  he  was  the 
object  of  their  vengeance.  Mr.  Wise  always 
regretted  that  the  debates  on  these  nominations 
were  in  secret  sesuon.  He  wished  the  world 
could  have  heard  Mr.  McDuffie  on  the  occasion. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  latter  asked  some 
pregnant  question.  Said  he:  “  You,  the  Whigs, 
affect  to  disdain  to  take  office  under  the  admin¬ 
istration,  and  you  say  it  would  be  dishonorable 
for  Democrats  to  do  so.  Who  else  is  there  for 
the  president  to  appoint  but  his  own  friends  T  L 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  appointments, 
mnst  the  places  of  public  trust  remain  vacant? 
Do  gentlemen  mean,  because  Mr.  Tyler  is  pre¬ 
sident,  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  ?”  He 
then  put  it  home  to  them  that  their  motives 
were  revolutionary  and  unpatriotic.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  were  rejected — renewed  and  rejected 
again  and  again.  This  braced  Mr.  Wise  for  a 
new  campaign.  His  district  had  g^ven  six¬ 
teen  hundred  majority  for  Harrison;  to  that 
district  he  appealed  from  the  iqjnstice  of  a 
Whig  Senate.  In  the  Spring  of  1843,  that  ap¬ 
peal  was  tried  before  the  people.  His  opponent 
was  Hill  Carter,  of  Shirley.  Well  for  the 
contestants  they  were  both  gentlemen ;  for  Mr. 
Carter  had  been  brought  out  by  a  clique  at 
Richmond  on  purpose  to  again  push  Mr.  Wise 
on  the  duel-ground ;  the  plotters  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  contestants  went  the  canvass 
through,  growing  in  each  other’s  respect,  and 
quitted  it  attached  friends.  His  personal  and 
political  fends  with  Mr.  Clay  eansed  Mr.  Wise 
to  be  bitter  against  him  on  the  hustings  at  this 
time.  He  was  elected  by  his  old  migority  of 
four  hundred,  and  went  back  to  the  House, 
endorsed  by  the  people,  a  living  rebuke  to, 
and  living  to  reb^e  the  raan-worehip  of  the 
idolaters  of  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wise  did  not  de¬ 
sire  the  French  missloa ;  it  was  too  costly  for 
his  meana  He  desired  to  be  sent  to  a  better 
climate  than  than  that  of  Paria  Mr.  PrcAt 
had  been  sent  in  the  vacation  to  Brasil ;  his 
nomination  was  itjeoted  bff  the  Senate  ;  and 
in  1843-’44,  the  name  of  Mr.  Wise  was 
again  sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  missicB  to 
that  .court  The  Whigs  held  a  caucus  to  decide 
upon  the  fete  of  the  nominatioaa  Some 
“  busy  body  ”  had  told  them  how  unsparingly 
Wise  hod  denounced  their  great  leader,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  among  his  supernervioable  friends, 
that  was  an  unpardonable  crime  They  were 
about  to  order  ostracism  again  against  Wise, 
irhen  ene  honorable  man  amongst  them,  Wm. 


S.  Archer,  demanded  a  postponement  imtii  ht 
could  see  Wise  in  person,  .^her  aonght  the 
interview  to  enquire  in  what  set  form  and 
phrase  Wise  had  assailed  the  great  leader. 
Wise  reproached  him,  a  Virginia  senator,  for 
coming  to  him  on  such  an  errand.  Did  this 
foreign  mission  belong  to  Mr.  Clay?  Wassnb- 
serviency  to  him  a  necessary  qualification  for 
public  place  T  Were  nominations  to  be  decided 
in  caucus  and  not  in  the  Senate?  Were  per¬ 
sonal  diseensionB  and  not  public  considerationB 
to  govern  in  selecting  foreign  ministers?  Was 
this  the  office  of  a  senator — to  enquire,  not 
whether  Is  the  nominee  fit,  is  he  feithfol  to  his 
country — but  is  he  a  friend  of  a  political  fevor- 
ite,  who  was  not  in  power ;  not  is  he  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Tyler  responsible ;  but  of  Mr.  Clay  irre- 
spondble,  and  inimical  to  the  nomination?  Mr. 
Archer  at  once  saw  the  impropriety  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  but  Mr.  Wise  left  him  in  no  doubt  about 
the  deep  denunciations  he  had  uttered  daring 
the  whole  canvass  of  1843  against  Mr.  Clay. 
Finally,  he  said  to  him :  “  Now,  sir,  go  back  to 
your  tools,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  would, 
like  men  worthy  to  be  called  fnends  of  their 
idol,  resent  my  insults  to  him,  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  do  so  in  their  personal  characters, 
and  not  to  abuse  the  public  by  offering  to  re¬ 
dress  his  personal  iqjuries,  to  the  purpose  of 
panidling  his  personal  enemies;  for  I  would 
give  any  of  them  the  opportunity  for  $aii»faclion 
who  desire  it  at  my  hands.  It  is  due  to  Mr 
Archer  to  say,  that  this  made  him  more  than 
ever  the  friend  of  Wise.  He  reported  nothing 
to  the  caucus,  but  demanded  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wise  should  be  confirmed.  He 
supported  it  himself  without  assigning  reasons, 
and  it  was  sustained  and  confirmed.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1844,  Mr.  Wise  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  House,  to  take  the  mission  to  Brazil. 

It  has  often  been  asMrted  that  Mr.  Tyler  ve¬ 
toed  the  Fiscal  Corporation  Bill,  after  the 
terms  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
him.  Mr.Sergeant  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
authority  on  this  point.  Mr.  Wise  never  heard 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  authorised  the  statement — 
he  could  not  have  done  so.  Than  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr. 
Wise  was  the  only  living  man  who  knew  the  real 
facts  as  they  occurred.  Mr.  Tyler  had  vetoed 
the  Fiscal  Bank ;  and  in  the  interval  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  around  or  remove  his 
constitutional  scruples.  One  evening  Messrs. 
Gilmer  and  Wise  were  summoned  to  hear  a 
view  to  be  preaented  by  Mr.  Rive&  He  had  a 
theory  of  a  fiscal  agent  which  could  not  be 
based  upon  the  principle  decided  in  the  ease  of 
the  Bank  of  Augusta  m.  Earle.  It  was  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  “  District  of  Columbia  Bank,”  with  certain 
modified  powers,  to  negotiate  the  exchanges  ne- 
cesMuy,  to  transfer  public  fonds,  and  to  collect 
and  deposit  them.  This  scheme  he  preaented 
plausibly,  and  Mr.  Wise  feared  it  would  make 
an  impression,  as  it  did,  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Wise  warned  him  it  was  “  a  cat  in 
the  meaL”  That  they  would  ssaka  it  a  United 
States  Bank  before  they  were  done  with  it ;  and 
that  it  was  beet  not  to  sancUoa  a  “  mongrel” 
If  he  would  approve  any  bank  bill,  it  was  beet 
to  follow  the  example  at  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816, 
and  sanction  an  openly  avowed  Fiscal  Agent 
at  once.  It  would  be  efficient  for  good  as  well 
as  evil — a  mongrel  would  operate  evil  alone. 
Following  thi^  the  Whigs  appointed  a  eom- 
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mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  member, 
to  aeoertain  how  near  the  president  could  be 
got  to  approximate  to  their  views.  Mr.  Wise 
was  in  the  president’s  honse  while  they  were 
with  him,  and  when  they  retired,  Mr.  Tyler 
hastened  to  describe  their  interview  to  bim- 
Mr.  Wise  warned  him  he  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misrepresented.  The  president’s 
views  were  somewhat  in  aocordanoe  with  tkoss 
of  Mr.  Rives,  as  a  compromise.  Mr.  Wise  saw 
what  use  would  be  mads  of  them  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  On  the  Thursday  following,  the 
president  again  sent  for  Mr.  Wise  and  told  him 
that  he  had  predicted  ri^t,  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  he  desired  to  explain  him¬ 
self  before  the  Whig  Committee  should  taka 
any  action  on  their  project  of  a  bill  He  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Wise  to  see  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  ask 
him  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  make  bimaelf 
distinctly  understood — that  he  would  not  sano- 
tion  any  such  bill  as  he  was  told  would  be  pro¬ 
posed.  Mr.  Wise  saw  Mr.  Sergeant  immediately, 
informed  him  of  the  president’s  views,  and  be 
made  no  reply.  But  instead  of  seeing  Mr. 
Tyler,  he  hurried  the  preparation  of  the  hill 
in  his  charge — ^reported  it  on  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after — moved  the  order  to  print — had 
it  printed  by  the  Monday  following — took  it  up 
in  the  House — spoke  an  hour  under  the  rule — 
the  previous  question  was  moved — the  bill 
passed — ^was  sent  to  the  president,  and  was  ve¬ 
toed.  Then  they  added  falsehood  to  the  charge 
of  treason  against  Mr  Tyler.  He  remained 
firm  and  preserved  his  equanimity  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  political  torture  to  which  he  was  sub¬ 
jected.  He  had  vetoed  banks,  tarifB^  land-bills 
— had  restored  the  currency  and  restored  the 
public  credit,  without  the  aid  of  Congress — had 
negotiated  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  settled 
the  North-East  Boundary  ;  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  snccesaful  annexation  of  Texas,  when  Mr. 
Wise  left  him,  but  with  one  more  year  remain¬ 
ing  to  his  term.  The  latter  breathed  free  when 
he  got  away ;  enough  had  been  done  and  all 
was  nearly  safe.  Van  Burenism  and  National 
Republicanism  were  prostrate,  and  the  eqnili- 
brium  of  free  and  slave  States  was  about  to  be 
restored.  He  had  done  his  part,  and  a  lion’s 
share  it  was,  in  the  great  accomplishment  of 
purifying  the  Democratic  party,  and  restoring 
its  old  and  true  principles.  This  had  all  been 
done  hy  small  means,  with  the  help  ot  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  there  was  one  thing  yet  to  be 
done. 

The  election  of  a  auoeeawxr  to  Mr.  Tyler  was 
all  that  was  neccaary  to  insure  annexation. 
Mr.  Tyler  had  not  strength  enouj^  to  justify 
the  hope  of  his  election,  but  his  friends  were 
strong  enough  to  control  the  result  for  or 
against  any  other  man.  The  last  thing  Mr. 
Wise  did,  before  leaving  the  country,  was  to 
aid,  at  Washington,  and  in  New  York ;  feat  if 
an  annexation  Democrat  was  not  nominated, 
the  friends  of  annexatimi  mlg^t  fell  back  on 
the  Tyler  convention;  and  if  a  candidate 
true  on  feat  iane  should  be  nominated,  fee 
Tyler  convention  was  to  concur  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  be  reunited. 

Mr.  WIn  eaOed  firom  New  York  on  fee  fifth 
of  May,  1844.  At  Madeira  he  heard  of  fee 
nomination  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  his  election  was 
aU  that  was  wanting  to  make  his  cup  of  mti*- 
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fltefloD  falL  Lon*  Deo  /  he  wu  elected — the 
Demoermcy  was  purged  of  Bentonism  ud  Tan 
Burenisra — Texas  was  annexed — the  war  with 
Mexico  bronglit  ns  glory  and  gold,  and  im¬ 
mensely  extended  the  boondary  limits  of  the 
"  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wise  wept  like  a  child,  when 
6,000  miles  from  home,  he  read  the  accounts  of 
the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
He  thought  of  the  beginning  with  Wharton,  in 
1828;  the  progress  through  all  the  stealthy 
steps  of  1841-’42-’4S-’44,  and  the  end  in  1846. 
Truly,  “tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  growl” 
With  all  the  other  glorious  triumphs  the 
Democracy  were  united.  The  gnsto  of  this 
to  bim  was  enhanced  by  the  fret  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  ttie  policy.  The  heat  of  partisan  war, 
in  the  House,  had  made  Mr.  Polk  forget  his 
dues  upon  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Wise  had  treated 
him  hardily.  But  he  had  always  considered 
him  a  good  man,  of  sound  practical  principle ; 
and  that  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
(Wise’s)  podtion  in  politica  Therefore,  he 
rqoiced  in  his  election ;  but  immediately  ten¬ 
dered  him  his  commission,  owing  to  their  past 
personal  relations.  Mr.  Polk  magnanimously 
refrsed  it ;  and,  through  Mr.  J.  Y.  Mason,  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Wise  to  continue  to  do  his  duty  at 
his  post  And  Mr.  Wise  was  afterward  hon¬ 
ored  witii  Mr.  Polk’s  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  his  duties  were  performed. 

In  Brazil,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one  of  in¬ 
cessant  labor  and  extreme  responsibility;  he 
had  to  review  all  the  old  claims,  to  get  the 
vouchers  from  home ;  to  argue  every  variety  of 
international  questions;  to  reform  the  entire 
state  of  our  consular  system  there ;  revoking 
exeqnations  ;  at  a  word  to  protect  our  seamen, 
and  to  snatch  our  flag  firom  the  polntion  of  the 
slave  trade.  These  labors  were  arduous  and 
hazardous.  He  was  brought  in  collision  with 
Imperialiem,  and  defied  its  frown.  The  emperor 
requested  his  recalL  The  president  justified 
his  action — refused  to  recall — and  sent  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  only  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wise.  The 
State  Department  contaiiu  the  records  of  his 
efforts  abroad  to  serve  his  country ;  especially 
his  defense  to  the  Brazillian  court  of  the  annex- 
atlop  of  Texas,  which  Mr.  Galhoon  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  approving.  In  diort  he  had  the 
approval  of  Messrs.  Polk,  Calhoun,  Tyler,  and 
Buchanan,  for  his  entire  course ;  and,  above 
an.  his  own  consciousness  ot  having  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  with 
the  sole  aim  of  faithftilly  serving  his  country, 
which  he  was  made  to  love  the  more  the  longer 
he  redded  abroad. 

In  October,  1847,  he  returned  to  Virginia. 
For  fourteen  years  be  had  been  in  the  public 
service,  and  had  not  been  serving  himself.  It 
was  time  be  should  devote  his  services  mmre  to 
his  fiunily  and  private  fortune.  He  had  a  pro- 
fesdon  ;  but  it  was  neglected— land,  but  it  was 
poor,  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
He  went  at  once  to  his  frrm  on  the  peninsula, 
tired  of  politics,  and  eqjoying  a  slipped 
repose.  But  politics  were  not  tired  of  him 
The  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State  called 
hfm  to  be  one  of  its  electors,  in  1848  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  and  ^0°^  ^  ^  advocating 

the  election  of  Mr.  Cass  The  glory  of  the 
Mexican  war  eclipsed  the  Icmer  glory  of  his 


sword  broken  at  the  surrender  of  Hull.  Gene¬ 
ral  Taylor  was  elected ;  and  another  Aeeideney 
was  summoned,  by  the  death  of  the  president, 
to  the  helm  of  state.  It  was  a  subdued  like¬ 
ness  of  what  a  Webster  administration  would 
have  been.  It  was  Oalphimied  and  Seotted  out 
of  existence,  in  1850- ’61.  The  part  Mr.  Wise 
bore  in  the  last  prendential  canvass  is  too 
recent,  and  too  well-known  for  the  people  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  motive  or  its  results. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  from  1828  to 
1854,  from  Jackson  to  Pierce ;  aye,  even  to  the 
present  day,  Mr.  Wise  has  been  with  the  Demo- 
eratk  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  and 
measures  given  up  to  Van  Bureni8m,from  1836 
to  1841.  He  has  been  all  the  time  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles ;  except  at  one  time  for  the 
Bank.  He  has  changed  but  one  principle  in 
his  political  life,  and  that  was  from  the  Bank 
to  a  total  separation  of  Bank  and  State  affairs. 
And,  it  is  a  remarkable  fret,  that  almost  the 
very  system  which  the  committee  of  the  corpo¬ 
ral’s  guard  (Messrs.  Wise  and  Cushing)  drew 
up  for  the  regulation  of  the  monetary  aflairs  of 
the  government,  during  Mr.  Tyler’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  is  now  the  legal  system  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Where  would  the  Democratio  party  and  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been,  had  no  one  saved  them  from 
the  avalanche  of  Whig,  and  Bank,  and  Tariff, 
and  Land-jobUng  power  in  1841-’42-’43-’44  T 
Where  would  have  been  our  credit  and  our 
national  progress,  but  for  the  annexation  which 
added  millions  upon  millions  of  bullion,  which 
the  acquisition  of  the  mines  has  yielded  to  our 
enterprise  and  our  armsT  Are  they  to  be 
counted  consistent,  only,  who  supported  Van 
Bnrenism,  in  its  worst  days  destructive  of  De¬ 
mocracy  T  or  may  he  not  claim  to  be  considered 
its  better  friend,  than  they  from  whose  errors 
and  blindness  it  had  to  be  saved  like  a  drown¬ 
ing  man  “  its  locks.” 

But,  previous  to  1860,  and  in  that  year,  there 
tea*  a  test  of  pure  and  nndeflled  Democracy 
presented  to  the  xmblic  men  of  Virginia ;  the 
test  of  the  State  Convention  for  Constitutional 
Reform.  A  test  which  was  not  only  to  try  the 
veins  of  the  republicanism  of  every  professed 
Democrat,  but  to  try  the  real  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  every  Virginian  for  his  native  State. 
An  appeal,  a  thrilling  appeal  was  made  by  the 
good  old  Mother  Commonwealth,  to  her  sons 
for  a  sacrifice — a  holy  sacrifice,  as  of  Isaac  on 
the  altar.  There  was  Virginia,  with  her  eastern 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  her  western  back  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  east  divided  from  the  west  by  a 
double  chain  of  mountains,  and  by  more  than 
granite  rocks  of  sectional  prejudice.  Sixty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  with  every  resource  of 
commerce,  of  mining,  of  mannfreture,  and 
agriculture,  relying  on  the  latter  alone  ;  and 
that  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  for  the 
want  of  the  activity  of  trade  in  one  half  of  the 
State,  and  for  want  of  outlets  for  produce  in 
the  other  half.  The  neeeuity  of  the  State  on  one 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  the  power  for  relief 
lying  on  the  other  side.  White  population  in 
the  west,  and  the  slavery  in  the  east,  with  a 
growing  hostility,  arising  from  a  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  to  that  qtecies  of  property ;  and  on  that 
species  of  property,  an  inequality  of  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  one  side,  and  an  inequality  of 
taxation  on  the  other  side,  based.  Such  was 


Virginia’s  condition ;  and  never  did  the  same 
extent  of  territory  and  population  so  cry  aloud 
for  development  and  reform  1  In  182fi-’30, 
Mr.  Wise  had  made  up  his  opinions  on  the  true 
policy  of  the  State  ;  bnt,  he  was  then  a  boy, 
and  had -emigrated.  He  had  now  returned  to 
his  mother,  and  the  time  came  when  he  could 
show  her  his  love,  gratitude  and  devotion.  He 
set  about  the  pious  work,  and,  in  the  first  place 
purged  his  breast  of  all  the  dross  of  selfish 
motives.  He  determined  to  sacrifice  ttHf  and 
serve  the  State.  History  proves  how  ready 
and  openly  he  threw  himself  on  the  spears  of 
prejudice,  and  how  nndisguisedly  he  succeeded, 
by  an  honest  and  earnest  course  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  prevailing  on  them  to  allow  him  a  seat 
in  the  Convention.  Again  he  proved  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  true  interests,  as  the  fearless 
champion  of  all  the  principles  we  have  already 
spoken  of  in  our  opening  paragraph — the  most 
important  of  which  were  “Universal  Suffrage 
for  Representation,”  free,  equal  and  universal ; 
for  taxation,  free,  equal,  ad  valorem,  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  for  education,  free,  equal,  and  univer¬ 
sal.  But,  since  that  Convention,  Mr.  Wise  has 
went  throng^  another  canvass ;  and  this  time, 
not  only  in  his  district,  but  the  voters  of  the 
whole  State  were  the  jury  to  try  the  cause. 
On  his  banner  was  inscribed:  “Free  con¬ 
science,  equal  and  universal  to  all  sects,  and 
for  immigration  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.” 
Never  was  his  untiring  energy,  his  indomitable 
perseverance,  his  valiant  courage  more  forcibly 
displayed,  than  on  this  occasion.  The  “one- 
idea-ism,”  was  the  most  contemptible,  the 
mort  dastardly,  the  most  ungreatfiil  monster 
that  had  yet  sprung  up  in  our  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  experience.  When  he  saw  it  actually  be¬ 
come  an  issue,  be  was  ready  to  meet  it.  His 
armor  was  buckled,  his  war  hoiue  mounted,  his 
steel  bared,  and  it  was  only  sheathed  with  vic¬ 
tory.  The  great  prolixity  of  this  paper  pre¬ 
vents  our  giving  an  extended  account  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wise  to  bis  present  high  por¬ 
tion  as  governor  of  the  “Old  Dominion.” 
However,  we  hope  to  have  another  opportu¬ 
nity.  His  star  is  yet  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
should  his  life  be  spared,  the  conclusion  of  his 
biography  will  show  he  occupied,  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  a  still  more  ex¬ 
alted  position. 

OVK  K  AHVF  ACTORIKS. 
soasia  TL 

THE  BECCBRT  AND  PBESERTATION  OT  TALDABLIS. 

A  rmt  TO  wiLBSB’s  ms  ASDiHiw-nuxw  am  woaaa. 

“Sate  bind,  bate  nuD,”  says  the  proverb; 
and,  from  his  most  primitive  state,  man  has 
acted  accordingly.  Almost  from  time  imme- 
mtwial,  records  of  the  “treasure  trove,”  the 
“  strong  box,”  and  the  “  old  oaken  chest,”  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity.  In  remote 
periods,  as  now  among  the  Aborigines  of  many 
countries,  parties  buried  their  valuables  for 
security ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  eaehe  of 
of  the  red  man  is  often  adopted  bj  their  more 
civilized  white  brethren  in  the  journey ings  of 
the  latter  over  the  plainsof  the  great  West  As 
civilization  advanced,  and  individuals  accumu¬ 
lated  property,  the  means  of  preserving  it 
naturally  followed ;  and,  as  “  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,”  many  contrivances  were 
eflbcted.  Of  course,  the  valuaUes  that  required 
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the  greeteet  eecorltj  were  the  most  insignifl- 
CRnt  in  bulk — which  fact  moat  hare  at  once 
auggested  cheats  and  boxes,  which  thus,  un- 
donbtedly,  came  into  vogue  at  a  remote  period 
of  time,  for  we  find  them  often  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  sacred  history. 

In  a  late  article  on  the  revival  and  mannfac- 
tnre  of  iron,  we  alluded  to  its  innumerable 
appliances  in  the  useful  and  industrial  arts; 
and  as^strength  was  one  of  the  requisites  in  the 
construction  of  receptacles  for  securing  valu¬ 
ables,  this  material  was  early  adopted  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  iron  chest  became  one  of  the 
fixtures  in  well-regulated  commercial  establish¬ 
ments.  It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that 
beside  human  cupidity,  there  were  other  import¬ 
ant  destroyers  to  guard  against,  the  most  anni¬ 
hilating  of  which  was  the  element  of  fire,  “  that 
faithful  servant,  yet  terrible  master.” 

For  many  years,  human  skill  and  ingenuity 
were  taxed  to  discover  a  material  that  would 
reader  compact  movable  repositories  inde¬ 
structible  to  fire — but  for  a  long  time  without 
success ;  and  the  only  means  of  perfect 
security  was  derived  from  immovable  vaults 
attached  to  the  buildings,  and  lined  with 
refractory  clays,  or  under  ground,  after  the 
fhshion  of  the  primitives.  When  iron  was 
introduced  for  the  constructive  material  of 
safes,  various  projects  were  devised  to  make 
them  fire-proof.  Sometimes  they  were  l^ilt 
double,  and  even  treble — the  space  between 
each  being  left  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  or,  at  times,  filled  with  non-con¬ 
ducting  substances ;  but,  in  all  these  ex¬ 
periments,  no  plan  was  found  that  would 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  brazen  teat  of 
great  conflagrations,  and,  even  in  our  day,  we 
can  well  remember  the  congratulations  to  mer¬ 
cantile  firms  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 


secure  their  books  and  papers  after  their  estab¬ 
lishments  had  been  attacked  by  the  devouring 
element  Thanks  to  science  and  inventive 
genius,  thoee  days  are  passed ;  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  and  the  means  of  perfect 
security  for  valuables  of  all  kinds  is  within  the 
reach  of  all — even  those  of  limited  resources. 

Some  years  since,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
eakined  gyptum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  known,  was  a  perfect  non-condnctor 
of  heat  This  important  fact  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  an  intelligent 
mechanic  of  this  city,  who,  at  the  time,  was 
engaged  at  his  occupation  in  the  manufacture 
of  imagee,  figures,  etc.,  out  of  that  material. 
Being  suddenly  called  from  his  work  one  day, 
he  desired  to  beat  some  water  to  expedite  his 
washing  up,  and  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity 
into  a  tin  basin,  he  placed  it  upon  a  hot  stove. 
After  waiting  a  proper  time,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  the  water  remained  at  its  common  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and,  on  refiection,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  a  coating 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  had  collected  from 
the  sediment  of  previous  washings.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  having  quick  perceptive  faculties,  at  once 
saw  the  value  of  his  discovery ;  and  he  almost 
immediately  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
to  perfect  and  demonstrate  its  nsefblness. 
About  the  first  trial  was  made  by  enclosing 
some  papers  in  a  pill  box ;  and  after  casing  the 
whole  with  a  tiiick  covering  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
it  was  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  for  several 
hours,  when  it  was  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
casing  broken,  and  the  box  and  papers  found 
uniqjured.  This  was  in  the  year  1830.  He 
then  began  with  small  iron  boxes,  with  the 
coating  on  the  inside,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
completed  a  safe  that  insured  for  its  contents 
perfect  security  from  fire. 


Like  most  geniuses  commencing  the  world, 
Fitzgerald  was  without  the  pecuniary  means 
of  placing  his  invention  before  the  public,  or 
even  securing  a  patent  for  its  protection.  And 
notwithstanding  his  continued  exertions,  his 
aflhirs  remained  in  about  that  state,  until  the 
great  fire  of  1835,  when  a  large  share  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed ;  the 
failure  of  most  of  the  Insurance  comiwnles, 
completing  the  general  calamity.  As  books, 
papers,  and  like  valuables,  were  included  in  the 
grand  destruction — the  soiled  iron  of 
these  days,  were  consumed  as  readily  as  so 
much  oak  wood — public  attention  was  earnest¬ 
ly  enlisted  in  favor  of  some  scheme  that  would, 
in  fhture,  prevent  such  sad  conseqnencea  Fitz¬ 
gerald  took  advantage  of  this,  and  in  a  short 
time  secured  capital  to  commence  mannfhctnre, 
and,  in  1836,  he  applied  for  his  patent.  But 
here  again  misfortune  overtook  him.  Soon 
after  filing  his  papers,  the  office  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  at  Washington,  was  burned ; 
and  as  they  were  without  fire-proof  safes,  the 
whole  of  the  papers  were  destroyed,  Fitzgerald’s 
application  among  the  rest.  The  application 
for  the  patent  was  renewed  in  1837,  and  denied; 
it  being  affirmed  that  the  application  of  the 
plaster  in  this  particular  was  unpatentable. 
With  increased  testimony,  and  a  ftarther  proof 
of  the  justness  of  the  claim,  it  was  reapplied  for 
in  1838,  and  after  reexamination,  it  was  again 
reftised  from  the  same  reasons  as  first  given. 
Meeting  nnsurmonntable  difficulties  on  every 
side,  Fitzgerald  became  disheartened,  and  Mr. 
Enoa  Wilder  having  made  him  an  offer  for  his 
discovery,  he  sold  his  whole  right  and  title  to 
that  gentleman. 

Enoe  Wilder  immediately  wrote  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Beqjamin  G.  Wilder  (the  present  patentee), 
an  ingenins,  thorough,  praotieal  mechanic,  at 
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that  time  engaged  in  businea  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chosetts,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  fhctory  was 
prepared  and  the  mannfisctnre  of  safes  com¬ 
menced  at  Mamaroneck,  in  this  State.  Enos 
being  engaged  in  other  ba]^eai^  Beiyamin  G. 
pnrcbased  his  share  in  this  transaction  and,  in 

1842,  having  secnred  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
justness  of  his  cUdm,  he  continued  the  applicsr 
tion  for  a  patent.  The  great  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention  had  now  became  generally  known,  and 
as  several  parties  were  already  infringing,  al¬ 
most  herculean  efforts  were  used  to  prevent  his 
securing  the  required  protection.  But  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  mistaken  their  man  this  time.  En¬ 
ergy,  perseverance,  and  the  reqniidte  pecuniary 
means  were  at  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  opposers,  justice  and 
right  triumphed ;  and,  in  1843,  after  nearly  a 
four  years’  warfare,  Mr.  Wilder  obtained  his 
legal  rights,  and  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  were  granted  for  his 
Indestructible  Salamander  Safes. 

Like  all  other  valuable  inventions,  when  the 
practicability  and  usefulness  of  this  important 
one  was  fully  demonstrated — beside  the  in¬ 
fringers,  there  were  quite  as  many  claimants  as 
in  the  telegraph,  indiaii-rabber,and  other  great 
cases ;  and  after  Itally  establishing  his  rights, 
Mr.  Wilder  turned  his  attention  to  those  who 
were  pirating  his  privileges.  The  first  suit 
that  was  called  for  trial,  was  against  Charles 
J.  Gaylor  and  Leonard  Brown.  It  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  on  Monday, 
November,  1, 1847,  and  continued  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  when  the  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  damages  and  costs,  and  judgment  was 
rendered  the  plaintiff  for  that  amount 

The  declaration  in  this  case  was  in  the  com¬ 
mon  form  for  the  infringement  of  the  patent, 
and  about  five  months  of  the  time  in  which  the 
defendants  had  been  engaged  in  making  and 
selling  Salamander  Safes.  The  plea  was — not 
fuiUjf,  with  a  notice  given  according  to  the 
statute,  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  inventor 
of  the  improvement  claimed,  and  that  the  patent 
had  been  surreptitiously  and  fraudulently  ob¬ 
tained  for  what  was  the  invention  of  other  per¬ 
sons — naming  sundry  persons  as  prior  inventors, 
that  the  subject  matter  of  plaster  of  Paris  was 
not  patentable,  etc. 

The  able  charge  of  Judge  Nelson,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  this  trial,  presents  so  many 
authenticated  histmical  facts ;  and,  from  its 
value  for  reference  in  similar  cases,  we  have 
concluded  to  annex  it  entire : — 

The  Patent,  in  this  case,  is  dated  1st  June, 

1843,  and  was  granted  to  Daniel  Fitzgerald. 
Daniel  Fitzgerald  had,  before  the  issuing  of  the 
Patent,  assigned  and  sold  the  discovery  and 
the  Patent,  when  it  riionld  be  issued,  to  Enos 
Wilder,  which  assignment  was  duly  recorded  ; 
afterward,  and  on  the  1st  September,  1843, 
Enos  Wilder  assigned  all  his  ri^t  and  title  in 
the  Patent  to  the  present  plidntiff  (Beqjamin 
G.  Wilder),  and  from  that  time  be  has  been 
owner  of  tto  invention,  and  of  all  rights  of 
the  Patent  granted  to  Fitzgerald — ^whatever 
they  may  turn  out  to  be. 

As  to  the  nature  of  (Ae  hwaUion  as  claimed  by 
the  Patentee  :  that  is  described  in  his  specifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Patent,  which  has  been  given  in 
evidence  and  read  to  you.  I  diall  call  your 
attention  merely  to  the  material  parts,  with  a 
view  to  settle,  if  we  can,  tiie  nature  of  the  in- 
ventUn  as  ulalnMd  by  the  plaintiff  under  the 


Patent  The  Patentee  (Fitzgerald),  in  his 
specification,  after  descri^g  the  iron  chests, 
which  were  long  known  and  in  common  use, 
states  :  “  I  then  take  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gyp¬ 
sum,  and  having  boiled  or  baked  it  in  an  oven, 
and  calcined  it  am  reduced  it  to  a  powder,  I 
mix  it  with  water  til  it  is  about  the  consistency 
of  cream  or  thin  ps^.e,  so  fluid  as  that  it  may 
be  readily  poured  iniv  ;he  space  left  as  above 
to  receive  it.  And  t'  I  fill  all  the  q)ace 
with  the  plaster  of  Paru  i-  itting  in  some  sheets 
of  mica  between  the  inn and  outer  chest  to 
aid  if  necessary  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
heat 

But  where  pains  are  taken  to  have  all  toe 

re  left  for  toe  purpose,  properly  filled  with 
plaster  of  Paris  as  above,  so  that  when  set 
it  will  expand  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  partSf  and  completely  fill  toe  whole 
space,  and  all  the  cracks  and  joints,  the  mica 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  any  other  substance, 
and  the  plaster  may  be  used  alone.  It  may 
also  be  rklnced  to  a  powder,  without  being 
prepared  as  itoove,  but  I  have  not  found  it  as 
good. 

“  The  above  composition  or  jnreparation  of 
gypsum  may  be  mixed  with  several  other  arti¬ 
cles  not  contrary  to  its  nature,  with  a  view  to 
increase  its  efficacy  in  resisting  the  action  of 
fire ;  but  from  my  experience  I  doubt  if  they 
have  much  effect.  The  gypsum  alone,  when 
properly  prepared  and  p£;ed  in  the  space  to 
receive  it,  and  made  to  fili  it  completely,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  resist  for  a  long  space  of  time 
the  most  intense  heat ;  it  imparts  a  vapor,  or 
gas,  or  some  other  properties  which  effectually 
stay  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  arrest  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  effects  of  the  beat ;  this  I  have  as¬ 
certained  by  various  experiments ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  the  first  that  discoveiW  the  utility 
and  devised  toe  method  of  applying  gypsum, 
or  the  plaster  of  Paris,  to  increase  the  safety 
of  an  iron  chest.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
article  was  ever  used  for  the  purposes  above 
set  forth,  until  I  used  it  in  manner  above  des¬ 
cribed.  ” 

Then  comes  the  important  part  of  toe  specifi¬ 
cation,  that  is,  the  claim,  and  tois  is  his  claim 
and  ail  he  claims  as  his  discovery  or  improve¬ 
ment  :  “  I  therefore  claim  as  my  discovery,  in¬ 
vention  and  improvement,  the  application  and 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  in  its  raw 
state,  or  prepared  as  ateve,  either  alone  or  with 
mica,  in  the  construction  of  all  iron  chests  or 
safes,  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  in  any 
other  manner  sabetantially  the  same.” 

That  is  toe  claim,  and  that  is  all  toe  clidm. 
Previous  to,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  applica¬ 
tion,  iron  chests  were  made  in  the  way,  which 
had  been  well  known  for  many  yeara  On  the 
former  trial  of  this  case,  it  was  proved  satis¬ 
factorily  to  my  mind,  and  indeed  was  not  a 
subject  of  dispute,  that  the  construction  of  dou¬ 
ble  iron  chests  was  the  discovery  of  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons  in  England  j  where  the  article 
was  first  brought  into  public  use,  there  was  no 
filling  used,  rat  toe  intermediate  space  was 
filled  only  with  common  air — afterward  with 
various  substances — with  a  view  to  discover  or 
bring  into  use  some  substance  that  should  more 
effectually  impede  the  transmission  of  heat. 
Nothing  ii9  here  claimed  by  the  present  paten¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  new,  buttheappUeation  and 
use  of  plMter  of  Farit  in  the  construction  of  the 
iron  me — ^nsing  plaster  as  described  in  toe 
Patent,  in  combination  with  the  old  safe  of 
doable  chests,  then  in  common  use. 

It  is,  then,  the  combination  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  well-known  article, 
and  this  alone,  of  which  the  Patentee  claims  be 
is  the  original  inventor — and  if  this  be  so, 
then  we  think  that  he  comes  within  toe  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Patent  Law.  The  6to  section  of 
the  act  of  1836,  provides  that  any  person  having 
diKOvered  or  Rented  any  new  and  nsefnl  art, 
machine,  manniaetare,  or  compodtion  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or  any  new  and  useful  mproaament,  or  any 
art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter  not  known  or  used  by  otoers  before  his 
discovery,  or  invention,  and  not  in  nse  at  the 
time  of  ^  application,  or  otherwise,  is  entitled 
to  a  patent  As  a  matter  of  law,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  tUt  disoevary,  or  invention,  is 


within  the  meaning  of  tois  provision  of  the  law 
and  is  worthy  of  a  patent 

Now,  in  every  sulgect  of  invention,  there 
are  certain  materials  used  common  to  all  the 
world,  which  cannot  be  exclusively  appropri¬ 
ated  ;  there  are  also  common  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  matter,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  made 
toe  snbject  of  a  ^tent ;  but  it  is  toe  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  material  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  particular  purpose,  which,  if  new,  con¬ 
stitutes  toe  invention,  and  the  ground  of  a 
patent.  If  toe  application  be  new — if  the  com¬ 
bination  be  essentially  new  of  these  well-known 
materials,  if  a  new  manufacture  is  produced, 
resultinc  beneficially  to  the  public,  then  it  is 
within  toe  meaning  of  the  Patent  Law,  and 
entitled  to  a  patent. 

So  far  toe  questions  between  the  parties  are 
questions  of  law,  involving  a  question  of  con- 
8traction,'kriaing  out  of  the  description  of  the 
discovery  as  contained  in  the  specification  of 
the  patent. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  Ikct,  and  be- 
lonm  to  the  Jury — and  that  is,  whether  this 
conMnatitn  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  plaster 
with  the  old  safe,  is  new  and  useftil,  and 
whether  the  patentee  (Fitz^rald)  is  the  first 
and  original  inventor.  This  is  probably  toe 
main  question  in  the  case — toe  one  upon  which 
the  rights  of  toe  parties  must  eventually  de¬ 
pend  :  Who  is  toe  first  and  original  inventor  T 
Is  it  Fitzgerald,  the  patentee  T  If  so,  then  I 
apprehend  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  verdict— 
if  otherwise,  of  course  he  is  not 

The  learned  Judge  here  called  attention 
briefly  to  the  testimony  of  the  leading  witnesses 
called  in  the  course  of  the  trial :  There  is  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  toe  testimony 
of  several  witnesses — Fitzgerald  toe  patentee, 
his  two  brothers,  a  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Loring,  and 
Mr.  Yerrick.  The  patentee  states  to  you,  that 
as  far  back  as  1830,  he  commenced  experiments 
upon  the  subject,  with  balls  of  plaster  of  Paris 
— that  he  continued  experimenting  through 
1831-’32-’33,  and  down  to  1834 :  that  according 
to  his  best  recollection,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1832,  or  early  port  of  1833,  he  constructed  some 
small  iron  safes,  models  of  those  now  in  nse.  In 
several  of  those  he  tested  toe  virtues  of  plaster 
in  resisting  heat,  and  all  his  experiments  proved 
successful. 

Mr.  Loring  states  to  you,  that  in  August, 
.1832,  he  peiformed  the  blacksmith  work  of  a 
small  experimental  safe,  and  that  he  was  shown 
another  that  bad  been  in  toe  fire. 

Young  Post  deposes  that  he  was  shown  a 
model  of  a  small  iron  safe,  made  ^  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  in  toe  autumn  of  1832.  He  heard  F. 
talking  to  his  (P.’s)  &ther,  about  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  those  safes — and  that  Fitz¬ 
gerald  subsequently,  in  1833,  went  to  board  at 
his  father’s  house.  Mr.  Poet  is  an  exceeding^ 
intelligent  young  man,  and  so  far  as  his  recol¬ 
lection  extends,  rave  a  very  clear  and  distinct 
account  of  what  ne  had  witnessed  during  these 
interviews  between  his  fSsther  and  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

Mr.  Yerrick  sara  he  saw  Fitzgerald  making 
iron  safes  and  fillii^  them  with  plaster,  in  the 
fore  part  of  1832.  He  says  it  was  the  fl^  part 
of  the  first  cholera  year,  and  it  is  by  that  he 
remembers. 

Two  brothers  of  the  patentee,  Jesse  and  Eli¬ 
sha  Fitzgerald,  subetantiallv  confirm  their 
brother’s  statements,  in  so  far  as  their  testi¬ 
mony  extends. 

Yon  recollect  the  account  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
given  of  the  negotiation  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  snbject  of  constructing 
for  public  nse  these  safes,  and  the  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  and  the  experiments  made.  I  will 
noWo  over  them. 

Cm  the  part  of  the  drfendanti,  toe  testimonv 
of  several  witnesses  has  also  been  adduced. 
Among  toe  most  important  is  that  of  James 
(lonnor  and  John  Conner,  his  brother. 

James  Conner  had  a  safe  in  his  possession 
filled  with  plaster,  except  that  there  was  no 
plaster  in  toe  lid  or  cover,  in  conformity  with 
an  idea  of  his  own,  before  October,  1832,  at 
which  time  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  Mr.  Cook.  That  safe  is  before  you,  and  was 
used  in  tbs  way  described  to  you-^or  keeping 
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panchea — till  1838,  when  it  puaed  into  the  poe- 
MBsion  of  the  Butchers'  and  Drovers’  Bank,  and 
then  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hagar,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session,  I  think,  it  has  remtuned  ever  since. 
This  account  we  have  from  Mr.  James  Connor 
— his  testimony  consists  chiefly  of  his  applica¬ 
tion  of  plaster  as  a  secnritv  for  his  steel  punches 
against  Are.  Bt  carried  his  discovei^  no  far¬ 
ther  :  the  idea  occurred  to  him  ori^nally,  he 
says,  as  a  stereotype  founder,  having  in  the 
course  of  his  business  become  e^nainted  with 
the  properties  of  plaster  of  Paris  as  a  con-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  In  this  statement  he  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  his  brother. 

Then  yon  have  the  depositions  of  Hodgson 
and  Bruce.  Hodgson  claims  that  Ae  was  the 
inventor  of  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Ht 
does  not  go  back  farther  than  December,  1835, 
or  the  eany  part  of  '36 :  he  made  three  experi¬ 
ments  bv  putting  plaster,  as  he  stated,  around 
three  pill  boxes,  within  which  were  papers,  and 
then  snlqecting  the  naked  plaster  to  an  intense 
heat  By  these  means,  Mr.  Hodgsoa  iMitltd 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  article  in  protecf^ 
the  iron  chests  then  in  use  from  the  effects  of 
Are.  He  says  he  then  applied  to  Mr.  Brace, 
proposing  that  B.  should  fumiili  the  capital, 
and  both,  in  partnership,  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sijSn  filled  in  this  way.  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
January,  '36,  agreed  in  writing  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  him  for  this  purpose ;  and  he 
claims  that  he  discovered  the  thi^  to  Fitzger¬ 
ald — he  says  in  the  spring  of  1836 — and  at  that 
time  FitzMrald  knew  nothing  of  the  mannfrc- 
ture  of  safes  in  this  manner.  .  > 

Mr.  Bruce  himself  states  that  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Hod^n,  into  '36,  but  does 
not  admit  that  he  obtiuned  information  that  led 
him  to  construct  these  safes  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 
He  got  the  idea  from  some  one,  but  he  thinks 
not  from  Hod^n.  He  (B.)  does  not  pretend 
to  be  the  original  inventor,  and  it  has  passed 
his  recollection  and  is  beyond  recall  where  he 
first  discovered  the  use  of  plaster.  He  made 
safes,  and  made  them  upon  that  plan,  but 
will  not  sav  he  derived  t^  knowledge  of  the 
plan  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 

In  this  connection  we  hare  the  testimony  of 
a  Mr.  Scriber.  He  says  he  not  only  communi¬ 
cated  to  Bruce  the  fact  that  Fitzgerald  had 
made  the  discovery,  and  that  he  (Fitzgerald) 
was  trying  to  get  capital  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  made  some  chests  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  that  he  communicated  it  to  Bruce 
about  tbc  time  that  he  (Bruce)  was  engaging  in 
the  business. 

There  is  then  a  Mr.  Conroy — the  third  man 
who  claims  to  have  original^  this  discovery. 
He  goes  back  to  '34  or  '35.  Having  seen 

K'  ‘  r  used  in  England  for  the  construction  of 
as  a  preventative  against  fire,  he  says  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  putting  it  into  iron 
chests  to  render  them  fire-proof.  He  has  related 
the  experiments  he  made  with  wooden  boxes 
covereu  with  plaster,  and  that  he  discovered 
that  plaster  was  a  very  useful  article  in  the 
construction  of  iron  safes.  This  was  in  1834  or 
'36. 

“  Now,  It  is  upon  this  evidence,  as  yon  have 
heard  it  upon  the  trial,  that  von  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rights  of  the  parties  m  this  case — and 
we  trust  that  you  will  determine  them  In  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  case  has  been  a  long 
time  in  litigation ;  it  has  been  elabw^ly  and 
fully  prepiu«d,  and  well  tried  on  bosB  side*— 
and  you  are  to  decide,  whether  fai  your  judg¬ 
ment,  upon  the  evidence,  Daniel  Fitzgerald  Is 
the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  application  of  this  subsUnce  in  tte 
constmetiou  of  safes. 

The  question  of  originality  wBl  arobaUy  be 
brought  down  upon  the  evidence  benween  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Mr.  Conner.  Conner  stahss  that  he 
built  and  used  the  first  safe  for  his  own  private 
use,  and  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  use  of  plaster,  his  cheat  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Patentee  ;  but  if  Fitz¬ 
gerald  had  settled  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  this  combination  by  experiments  with  his 
Bmall  safes,  previous  to  the  practical  applica- 
tiou  of  it  by  Conner,  Fitzgerald’s  patent  will 
protect  him,  as  the  first  and  original  inventor 
and  diseovarsr.  It  Is  not  nseisssiy  ttiat  the 


patentee  should  construct  a  safe,  and  put  it  in 
public  use  first,  but  the  question  is:  Did  he 
make  the  discovery  and  establish  its  utility  by 
practical  experiments  first  ?  If  he  did,  he  is  the 
first  and  original  inventor,  and  any  subsequent 
discovery  and  construction  in  accordance  with 
his  invention  and  discovery,  and  devotion  of  it 
to  public  use,  will  not  ajffect  the  rights  of 
the  original  inventor,  who  has  followed  up 
his  original  invention  by  applying  for  a  patent, 
with  reasonable  diligence,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  patent.  If,  therefore,  upon  tills 
point  yon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Fitzgerald 
not  only  made  this  discovery,  but  by  expernnents 
by  means  of  those  small  safes  that  have  been 
described  to  yon,  he  tested  the  utility  of  the 
material  he  used,  and  that  he  followed  this  up 
with  reasonable  diligence  in  procuring  a  patent, 
and  that  the  discovery  was  Wore  Conner,  then 
Fitzgerald’s  patent  protects  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safe  of  Contiier 
was  constructed  and  brought  to  practical  nee 

Erior  to  the  discovery  bv  Mr.  Fitznrald,  then 
is  patent  does  not  protect  him — ^because  the 
other  party  not  only  discovered  it,  but  put  it 
in  practice  firs! 

'Then,  as  to  the  use  of  the  safe  of  Conner — 
that  is,  assuming  that  he  first  discovered  and 
invent^  it — still  there  is  a  question  whether  he 
had  put  it  sufficientlv  in  use  to  prevent  another 
origiW  discoverer  from  availing  himself  of  a 
patent :  and  upon  that  question  of  the  Law,  I 
apprehend  will  be  found  to  be,  that  If  an  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  is  not  made  public,  but 
used  for  the  private  purposes  of  the  individual, 
and  it  is  unknown  to  the  public  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,  and  it  is  finally  aban¬ 
doned  and  forgotten,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it 
does,  not  constitute  an  objection  to  a  patent 
granted  to  another  person :  provided  that  the 
patentee  is  also  the  discoverer  of  the  invention. 
Now,  in  this  case,  if  you  believe  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence,  that  Conner  used  the  safe  only  for  his 
private  purposes,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned 
by  him  as  a  safe  for  security  against  fire,  then, 
in  that  case,  his  discovery  forms  no  objection 
to  Fitzgerald’s  patent,  provided  Fitzgerald  was 
ttiso  an  original  discoverer. 

If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  human 
testimony,  the  discovery  of  Fitzgerald  was  be¬ 
fore  1834,  or  ’35,  or  ’36.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  making  experiments  in  1830,  and  as  early  as 
’32 — one  of  the  witnesses  says  the  early  part  of 
'32 — and  most  of  them,  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year — ^he  (F.)  was  constructing  small 
safes  and  exposing  them  to  an  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  the  claims  of  Conroy  and  Hodg¬ 
son  may  be  considered  as  pretty  much  out  of 
the  question  in  the  case,  and  that  the  inquiry 
on  your  part  will  go  back  to  the  question  b^ 
tween  Fitzgerald  and  Conner ;  and  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  or  useful  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  further  to  Hodg[Bon’B  or  Conroy’s  claims, 
as  riven  in  their  testimony. 

Then  as  to  the  application  of  Fitzgerald  to 
the  Patent  Office.  It  is  not  disputed  here  that 
the  application  was  made  in  April,  1836,  and  in 
which  Fitzgerald  claimed  the  discovery  of  this 
combination  or  improvement.  The  wplication, 
it  has  been  shown,  was  made  after  F.^s  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  mins  of  the  Exchangee,  after  the 
great  fire  of  December,  ’35— and  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  it  has  been  followed  up  with 
reasonable  diligence,  under  all  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  attendant  upon  it,  then,  although  he  was 
not  successfiil  till  June,  ’43,  still,  in  iKiint  of 
fact  and  in  point  of  Law,  the  date  of  lus  appli¬ 
cation  is  the  time  when  it  was  first  present^  to 
the  CoramissioiMr  of  Patents,  that  is,  April, 
1836.  There  Is  evidence  in  the  papors  that  the 
application  was  renewed  in  the  ^nng  of  1837  : 
it  was  again  renewed  in  Febraaiy,  ’38,  and 
again  on  the  11th  of  April,  ’39 ;  showing  that 
it  has  been  persevered  in  with  a  ffatd  deal  tf  de- 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  patentee,  from  the 
time  it  was  first  presented,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  patent  was  finally  granted. 

The  only  remaining  material  question  of 
fati,  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  case,  is  this : 
It  is  provided  in  the  Act  of  ’39,  that  if  the 
patentee  puts  his  invention  upon  ^e,  and  de¬ 
votes  it  to  public  use  in  that  wav,  two  years 
befors  ho  makes  application  fw  bis  patonl — 


then,  the  patent,  although  obtained  under  these 
circumstances,  is  void ;  and  it  has  been  insisted 
by  the  learnt  counsel  for  defendant  in  tois 
case,  that  the  safes  of  Fitzgerald  were  on  sale 
and  sold  more  than  two  years  before  hie  appli¬ 
cation  for  his  patent.  If  this  be  so,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  law  which  he  relies  upon  defeats  the 
patent  But  you  must  be  satisfied  that  this  was 
two  years  before  his  application  for  a  patent — 
it  is  for  you  to  find  the  fact  whether  such  sale 
was  two  years  before  the  application  was  made. 

The  next  and  only  remaining  question  in 
tile  case,  is  as  to  the  damages.  Tms  suit  was 
commenced  the  12th  of  Febraary,  1846,  and  no 
damages  can  be  allowed  for  any  period  after 
that  datSk  Should  you  find  in  Ihvor  of  plain¬ 
tiff,  yon  must  find  for  the  profit  accruing  on 
those  made  and  sold  by  defendants,  from  Mp- 
tember,  1845,  when  the  defendants  (GJaylor  A 
Brown)  went  into  business  Jointly,  until  the 
12th  of  February,' 1846,  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  suit,  embracing  a  period  of 
about  Ibnr  mopths  and  a  half,  timt  being'  all 
that  can  be  claimed  or  allowed  on  the  present 
actimi :  the  actual  damages  are  the  profits  de¬ 
rived  by  the  defendants  upon  the  safn  sold  by 
them. 
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After  the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  the  de¬ 
fendants  appealed,  and  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Staties,  where, 
finally,  the  Judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
fully  sustained. 

Other  suits  were  already  in  progress ;  among 
which  was  one  ag^nst  Cramdell,  Rich  A  Co. — 
which  firm  consisted  of  Rich,  Rolf  A  Steams 
(now  Steams  A  Maorin) ;  and  a  compromiss 
was  made  with  them  by  Mr.  Wilder,  allowing 
them  the  right  to  continue  making  the  mtea, 
Roff  amd  Steauus  both  having  leauned  the  busi- 
nees  of  Mr.  Wilder,  at  Maunawoneck.  Li  1848, 
the  came  against  Edwards  A  Holmam  and  John 
R  Wilder  warn  tried  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
respondents  were  defended  by  a  splendid  legal 
array — consisting  of  Messrs.  Rufus  Choate, 
Danl^  and  Jewell ;  a  galaxy  worthy  a  better 
cause.  But  atil  to  no  purpose.  The  chawge 
of  Judge  Woodbury  was  equatily  able,  and  still 
more  elabiwate  tham  that  of  Judge  Nelson,  amd 
again  the  verdict  warn  for  the  phdntiflh,  amd 
Wilder’s  patent  a  second  time  substantiated 
by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen. 

Other  suits  were  brought  to  triad,  but  in 
every  case  the  result  was  tiie  same  ;  and,  after 
a  time,  Mr.  Wilder  was  left  in  the  peacefbl  pos¬ 
session  of  the  results  of  his  enterprise  amd 
However,  the  eosts  incurred  in  defending  them 
from  first  to  last,  has  bean  eonMderably  ovss 
830,00«l 
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While  Mr.  Wilder  waa  engaged  in  wearing 
hit  patent,  daring  hie  freqnent  Tiaita  to  thia 
oity  he  atopped  at  the  Howard  Hotel,  where  at 
that  time  Silas  C.  Herring  waa  engaged  aa  a 
book-keeper.  Wilder,  haring  been  atrack  with 
Herring’s  baaineaa  address  and  prepoaeeaaing 
manners,  after  some  preliminaries,  engaged  him 
as  hia  New  York  agent  The  latter  anoceeded 
wonderfally  in  his  new  ocenpation,  and,  soon 
after.  Wilder  made  an  arrangement  with  film 
by  which  he  (Herring)  waa  to  mann&ctnre  on 
hia  own  acoonnt,  allowing  Wilder  a  per  cent- 
age  for  hia  right  The  repatation  of  these  safes  ia 
world-wide.  Throaghoat  this  entire  continent, 
and  in  many  capitaui  of  the  Old  World, Wilder’s 
Patent  Salamander  Safes  are  well  known,  have 
been  tested,  and  their  saperior  excellence  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Even  tiie  safe  that  took  the  Pre- 
miam  at  the  World’s  Fur,  was  filled  according 
to  this  patent ;  and  Mr.  Wilder  has  affidavits  to 
sabstantiate  this  fitet 

For  good  and  safficient  reasons  Mr.  Wilder  de¬ 
termined,  when  a  suitable  time  arrived  (which 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  September,  1854,)  to 
withdraw  hia  privileges  and  dissolve  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  Herring ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1855,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  Lake 
and  Andrew  J.  Harrington,  and,  after  parchas- 
ing  the  site,  the  splendid  establishment  we  are 
about  describing  was  erected;  and  under  the  firm 
of  B.  6.  Wilder  A  Co.,  the  patentee  recommenced 
the  manufacture  of  fire-proof  salamander  safea 

This  establishment,  which  was  erected  within 
the  last  two  years,  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
is  sitaated  on  the  comer  of  Third  Avenue,  and 
Thirteenth  street.  South  Brooklyn.  The  whole 
«  enclosed  premises  covers  an  area  of  100  feet 
square.  The  building,  which  is  most  subetan- 
tially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  ia  40  by  100 
feet,  and  three  stories  and  attic  high.  As  the 
business  ia  conducted  in  a  thorough  systematic 
manner,  we  will  adopt  our  usual  course,  and 
describe  the  manufacture,  from  the  beginning 
with  the  rough  material,  to  the  finished  mfe, 
ready  for  the  counting-room. 


On  the  day  of  our  visit,  we  were  conducted 
from  the  office  to  the  basement,  which  is  high, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  perfectly, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  ia  used 
The  rear  half  is  the  enoine-room,  in  one  comer 
of  which,  enclosed  by  a  sash  partition,  is  the 
engine,  a  fine  little  horizontal,  rated  at  25  horse, 
which  fonushes  all  the  power  required.  We 
thought  the  idea  of  enclosing  the  engine  a 
capital  one  ;  if  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness 
alone,  it  deserves  to  be  extensively  imitated. 
The  stack  of  boilers,  which  are  outside,  are  of 
a  much  larger  capacity,  aa  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  is  heated  by  steam.  No  other  fires,  except 
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those  under  the  boiler  and  on  the  forges, 
are  allowed  on  the  premisea  The  engine- 
room  also  contrins  a  portion  of  the  power 
tools,  among  which — the  “  Knee  Machine,’’  im¬ 


mense  Shears  for  cutting  plate,  and  the  Tilt- 
Hammers,  are  the  most  prominent.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  a  most  valuable  automaton,  and 
does  the  work  of  a  dozen  humana  The 
“  knees  ”  are  angular  shaped,  from  fiat  bars  of 
iron,  with  a  hole  in  each  end  for  receiving  the 
screw.  This  machine  bends,  punches,  and  cuts 
them  off  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  plates 
which  in  the  smaller  and  ordinary  safes  are 
numbers  14  and  15  iron ;  in  the  larger  and 
more  expensive  ones  are  of  the  best  boiler 
iron  ;  which,  after  being  squared,  are  fiattened 
by  the  tilt  hammers,  and  are  then  ready  for 
the  constraction  room. 

The  front  half 
of  the  basement  is 
the  elacesmitb’s- 
SHOP.  The  forges, 
five  in  number, 
have  at  each  two 
operatives,  en¬ 
gaged  in  making 
the  frames,  han¬ 
dles,  and  other 
wrought-iron 
work.  We  could 
not  help  remark¬ 
ing  the  capital  ar¬ 
rangement  here, 
as  a  “  smithy  ”  is 
generally  in  the 
point  of  neatness, 
considered  a  sort 
of  a  slip-shod 
affair.  The  forges 
are  built  of  brick; 
the  edges  bound 
with  wrought- 
iron  ;  the  blast 
is  (hrnisbed  from 
the  engine  ;  the 
floor  is  level  and  clean  ;  in  short,  order  reigns 
here,  which  ia  certainly  a  novelty  among  the 
eons  of  Vulcan,  and,  as  here  exhibited,  a  most 
gratifying  feature  to  all  concerned.  (Sw  lU.) 
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be«s  maDoftctared,  they  are  each  so  raried  by 
matKmatieal  calculation,  that  no  two  are  made 
precisely  alike.  Parties  curions  in  regard  to 
the  construction  and  safety  of  locks,  dionld 
examine  this  one.  For  some  years  past  we 
have  taken  pains  to  stndy  and  inform  onrselTes 
on  this  subject,  and  from  Day  A  Newell’s  first 
patent,  to  the  above,  we  hare  seen  almost 
everything  that  has  come  ont ;  and  we  nnhesi* 
tatingly  prononnoe,  that  for  simplicity  of  coa- 
struction,  perfection  of  safety  and  adaptation, 
and  with  all  for  economy,  Mr.  Wilder’s  lock 
eapt  the  dmax  of  all  that  has  come  nnder  onr 
“  ken.”  The  small  inside  iron  safes  or  cash 
boxes”  are  also  constructed  in  the  lock  room. 

Acljoining,  on  the  rear,  bnt  separated  by  a 
brick  wall,  with  fire-proof  doors,  is  the  jonraar 
DErAKTMBNT  (<Sm  lUuiiratioit).  TMs  is  a  more 
intricate  operation  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Most  finished  workmen  are  required  here,  as 
the  arrangement  of  drawers,  partitions,  etc.,  is 
quite  as  fine  cabinet  work  as  is  required  for  the 
beet  parlor  fbmitnre.  The  fon^,  or  attic 


Thb  Gomstrootion  Dkpabthznt — (iSw  lUiu- 
tration.) — This  oconpies  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor ;  it  is  a  large  apartment  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  on  three  sides.  The  whole  of  the  iron 
work  having  been  formed  and  shaped  below,  is 
hoisted  up  here  to  be  put  together.  The  iron 
part  of  a  safe  is,  first,  the  frame,  which,  with  the 
handles,  etc.,  are  of  bar  iron  ;  the  plates,  which 
are  of  sheet  and  boiler  iron;  and  the  door 
frames  and  casings,  the  wheels  and  their  sock¬ 
ets,  which  are  cast  iron.  The  whole  of  the 
construction  is  hand  work,  of  course  aided  with 
power  tools  for  boring,  drilling,  planing,  buff¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  a  profusion  of  which  are  in  every 
part  of  this  establishment,  wherever  they  can 
be  made  available.  The  whole  course  of  the 
operation  of  construction  is  aptly  depicted  by 
our  artist.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  go  round  the  shop  with  the  sun.  On  one 
side  starts  the  naked  frame ;  the  prog^ress  is 
visible  ;  and  when 
we  return  to  the 
staining  point  the 
whole  iron  case  is 
ready  for  the  “  fill¬ 
ing  room.”  The 
plates  and  liames 
are  teretced,  not  riv¬ 
eted  together.  The 
last  operation  in 
this  room  is  wi  th  the 
emery,  or  buffino 
WBBEL.  {See  lUue- 
tration).  The  safe 
ii  placed  on  a  re-  ,*'1; 
volving  platform ; 
the  emery  wheel  is 
affixed  to  a  travel¬ 
ing  gear ;  the  whole 
of  the  outside  of  the 
safe  is  beveled  and 
polished  off  as 
smooth  as  a  mar- 
Ue-top  centeivta- 
ble.  This  opera-  LOi 

tion,  however,  pre¬ 
sents  quite  a  scene ;  and  from  the  way  the  fire 
flics,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  could  not  be  performed  in  a 
powder  house. 


A  large  portion  of  the  third  floor  is  the  door 
DiPAXTMXNT  {See  lUuetration).  From  the  pic¬ 
torial  representation,  and  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  here  are  about  the  same  as  on  the  floor 
below  ;  only  that  in  one,  the  outside  bodies,  in 
in  the  other,  the  doors  are  constructed.  An 
apartment  is  here  partitioned  off  for  the  lock 
DRPABTinNT  {Set  lUuetration).  The  locks  made 
here  are  a  new  and  most  valuable  article,  for 
which  Mr.  Wilder  owns  the  patent.  They  arc 
undoubtedly  pick  and  powder  proof;  for  al¬ 
though  both  of  these  operations  have  been  re. 
peatedly  tried,  they  have  always  proved  un¬ 
successful.  The  key — which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
novelty  of  itself — is  about  the  width,  and  two- 
thirds  the  length,  of  the  large  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife,  and  takes  no  more  room  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  one’s  wallet. 
Its  insertion  and  proper  adjustment  raises  the 
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wards,  and  the  lock  is  operated,  by  the  handle, 
with  great  facility.  The  interior  of  these  locks 
disclose  superior  mechanical  manipulation  i 
and  although  hundreds  of  them  have  already 


floor,  is  also  connected  with  a  joinery  depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  also  nsed  for  seasoning  lumber. 

The  rear  hall  of  the  first  floor  is  the  filuno 
DEPARTHEvr  {See  lUuetration).  As  they  are 
finished  above,  the  iron  work  complete,  and  the 
wood  work  complete  are  lowered  to  this  de¬ 
partment  As  in  the  other  cases,  the  pencil  has 
again  supplanted  the  pen  ;  Mr.  Bond’s  drawing 
is  more  descriptively  graphic  than  our  “  pen- 
thograph,”  and  we  must  yield  Uie  palm  to  him 
and  friend  Orb,  who  wields  the  bruin  to  stamp 
the  other  marks  with  indelibility.  Well,  go 
on  {gentlemen — we  always  knew  yon  were  ambi¬ 
tions  ;  however,  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  our 
oun  with  yon.  We  must  make  an  especial  note 
here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  safes 
were  first  filled  with  calcium,  that  dampness 
for  a  time  was  about  as  destructive,  on  the  long 
run,  as  fire.  The  nature  of  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  an  apparently  Insurmonntable  obstacle 
to  their  general  adoption.  This  has  since  been 
perfectly  remedied  ;  and  now  the  safes  of  Mr. 
Wilder  ensnre  preservation  from  all  the  ele¬ 
ments.  As  the  coating  of  calcium  {wotects 
them  from  fire — so  does  a  coating  of  his  com¬ 
position,  which  becomes  perfectly  hard  and 
impenetrable,  protect  them  from  dampness; 
and  while  the  lock  above  described  protects 
them  from  burglars,  their  perfed  mechanical 
construction  (every  part  is  mads  to  fit  to  a 
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hair)  makes  them  water-proof,  when  exposed 
to  storms,  and  almost  in  cases  of  inundation. 

The  front  part  of  the  first  floor  is  the  paint- 
IKO  AND  riNISHINO  DEPABTICENTS  (See  lUtUtrO- 
titm).  The  safes  are  all  pot  together  in  the 
filling  room,  and  from  thence  are  rolled  into 
this  department,  where  the  painting,  ornament¬ 
ation  and  last  finishing  toaehes  are  pot  on,  and, 
with  one  exception,  thej  are  ready  for  the 
ware  room.  This  exception  is,  that  each 
safe  mnst  come  under  the  personal  inspection  of 
Mr.  Wilder  himself— and  a  very  thorong^  exam¬ 
ination  he  giyes  them.  First,  each  joint  is  over- 
hanled — the  drawers,  locks,  swing  of  the  doors, 
and  the  whole  workmanship  generally,  is  mi¬ 
nutely  inspected  ;  if  they  are  found  wanting  in 
the  least  particular,  they  are  returned  for  rec¬ 
tification.  We  know  how  much  each  manufac¬ 
turer  feels  bound  to  claim  for  the  superiority 
of  his  workmanship ;  but  we  also  hum,  and 
state  the  fact  from  personal  examination, 
that,  without  referring  to  their  other  superior 
qualities,  the  exteriors — that  is,  the  irou  work 
of  Wilder’s  safes — are  of  the  very  best  descrip¬ 
tion.  Purchasers  who  want  to  test  this  fact — 
and  it  is  a  most  important  one  in  the  general 
security  of  the  article — should  test  the  joints 
with  the  blades  of  their  pocket  kniyes.  No  mat¬ 
ter  about  the  paint ;  be  sure  there  are  no  open 
joinU  in  the  iron.  As  in  this  particular,  so  are 
Wilder’s  safes  in  each  department  of  manipula¬ 
tion.  The  interior  arrangements — the  drawers, 
the  locks  and  keys,  the  swing  of  the  outside 
door,  and  perfect  working  of  the  lock,  and, 
withal,  the  general  comely  appearance  of  the 
whole,  are  in  strict  unison. 

This  same  system  of  order  is  carried  out  in 
great  perfection  in  the  whole  estaUishment 
No  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure  eyer  paid 
more  attention  to  the  comforts  and  conyenien- 
ces  of  his  priyate  domicil  than  Mr.  Wilder  has 
paid  to  his  pet  hobby — a  perfect  manufactory  for 
his  safea  The  plan  of  the  building  was  studied 
and  drawn  expressly  to  his  end ;  each  utility 
tiiat  eonyenienoe  and  economy  could  suggest 


has  been  adopted.  A  careful  set  of  mles, 
which  are  conspicuously  posted  in  promi¬ 
nent  places,  was  prepared  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  operatiyea  The  stock,  tools, 
etc.,  are  giyen  out,  registered,  and  accounted  for 
with  the  same  precision  of  arrangement.  There 
is  a  comfortable,  cheerful,  cleanly  aspect  about 
the  whole  concern,  to  the  perfection  that  we 
hoot  never  before  experienced  in  our  extensive 
perambulations  among  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  in  yarious  sections  of  the  country — 
notwithstanding  we  had  thought  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  examined  and  described  some  that 
were  very  excellent  in  some  of  those  particu¬ 
lars  ;  and  on  our  way  home  we  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  old  adage,  that  “  a  good  work¬ 
man  is  well  known  by  the  condition  of  his 
tools.” 


PAINTINO  AND  FTNlgBlNU. 

The  whole  capital  employed  is  $100,000. 
The  number  of  hands,  90.  About  100  safes  of 
the  yarious  sizes  are  constantly  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  at  the  present  time  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30  per  week  are  finished.  There  are  three 
stores,  or  warehonsea  One  at  122  Water  street. 


in  this  city;  another  at  22  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia;  and  still  another  at  Chicago, 
Illinoia  The  safes  are  also  sold  by  accredited 
agents  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union. 

Thoee  who  read  the  newspapers  are  nndonbtp 
edly  posted  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of 
Wilder’s  Patent  Salamanders.  Thus  far,  we 
have  never  heard  of  an  isolated  case  in  which 
they  failed  to  secure  property  from  conflagra¬ 
tion.  As  this  fact  has  not  been  proven  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  safes  filled  with  other  substances, 
claimed  to  be  non-conductors ;  we  think  we 
should  prefer  Wilder’s,  as  they  are  known  to 
answer  all  the  purposea 

We  close  with  a  little  incident,  connected 
with  the  proof  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Certain  rival  manufacturers,  who  exhibited 
safes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  Wilder’s,  after 
TTiitfcing  great  pretensions,  put  forth  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  which  Wilder  at  once  accepted.  Before 
making  the  preliminaries,  the  challenger  con¬ 
sulted  Fitzgerald,  and  asked  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  chances  of  success.  Fitzgerald 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  desperate  case — 
that  he  had  just  mmtem  ehaneet  of  twenty,  of 
being  bomed  up.  Since  that  conversation,  Mr. 
Wilder  has  heari  nothing  from  the  challenging 
party.  We  had  in^nded  to  append  a  portion 
of  the  eminent  evidences  in  favor  of  Wilder’s 
Indestructible  sjtniander  (among  others  thoee 
of  the  Tribone  Buildings,  where  our  business 
office  now  stands)^  but  want  of  space  compels  us 
to  close. 

Expanston  or  Oasis.— The  expanstve  prop¬ 
erty  of  gases  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
physics.  -  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
its  limits ;  but  it  is  known  that  if  from  any 
room,  the  whole  air  were  exhausted,  a  single 
cubic  inch  of  either  oxygen  or  nitifrgen  would, 
if  admitted  into  so  largpe  a  vacuum,  instantly 
occupy  every  part  of  it,  and  still  press,  though 
with  diminish^  fbree,  against  the  walls  for  Air- 
ther  expansion.  The  repulsive  force  which  •** 
ists  among  the  atoms,  though  greatly  weak¬ 
ened,  wonid  not  be  exhausted. 
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TO  OVTR  RBAOBRS. 

Wi  point  with  no  little  ntieraetion  to  the 
litemrj  nnd  nrtiitlo  oontenta  of  the  present 
number ;  end,  although  it  would  be  aa  well  to 
let  the  matter  **  epeak  ”  for  itself,  certain  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  which  will  hereafter'be 
explained,  render  it  pertinent  that  we  should 
briefly  refer  to  the  fitct,  for  the  sake  of  laudable 
comparison. 

It  is  now  just  two  years  since  the  United 
SraTBS  MAoaszNi  was  announced  to  the  public. 
Its  projeoton  were  only  known  aa  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  a  commercial  and  literary  newqwper, 
that  was  circulated  in  immense  numbers,  at  an 
extraordinary  low  price,  in  every  section  of 
the  Union  and  Canadas.  They  had  no  exten¬ 
sive  trade  list  of  dealen  nor  confidential  agents 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns,  to  send  speci¬ 
men  numbers,  and  force  their  sale ;  but  they 
had  industry,  enterprias,  perseverance,  and  a 
keen  discrimination  of  the  public  want.  They 
saw  the  opening  for  just  such  a  publication  as 
they  have  endeavored  to  produce ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  &eir  appreciation  of  the  Ikct, 
that,  where  one  snceeeds  at  least  twenty  fitil 
In  undertakings  of  the  kind,  still  they  were 
strong  in  the  faith  that,  if  the  right  course  was 
persevered  in,  their  efforts  must  be  crowned 
with  success. 

With  its  banner  inscribed  with  the  expres- 
rive  index  of  the  word  Onwakd  for  a  motto, 
the  first  number  was  put  forth  in  May,  1854. 
We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  flattering  re¬ 
ception  that  greeted  its  first  appearance.  It  at 
once  became  a  pet  of  the  reading  public,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  whole  newspaper  press. 
While  the  latter  were  profuse  in  their  compli¬ 
ments,  they  were  not  slow  to  predict,  aa  a  busi¬ 
ness  speculation,  the  tkilure  of  the  enterprise, 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  impossible  to  fhmish  so 
much  value  fdr  so  little  reward ;  either  the  pro¬ 
prietors  must  have  wonderfhlly  prolific  purses, 
or  this  hypothnsis  was  unfounded.  Without 
contradicting  the  former,  w«  state  unhesita¬ 
tingly  the  fact  of  the  latter.  For,  while  each 
month  has  increased  the  efforts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  its  literary,  mechanical,  and  artistical 
perfection,  its  pecuniary  success  has  been  al¬ 
most  equal  in  pace  with  its  other  triumphs.  It 
has  now  an  extensive  circulation  in  every 
section  of  the  American  Union,  the  British 
Provinces,  and  is  not  unknown  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  But  with  its  good  name  and 
&me,  it  is  not,  in  scarcely  any  respect,  equal  to 
the  intentions  and  aims  of  its  projectors  and 
conductors;  and  while  many  friends  have 
awarded  it  the  euphonious  metaphor  of  weed- 
$ior,  yet  the  former,  with  the  q>irit  of  the 
age,  will  maintdn  the  more  genial  one,  that 
signifies  progress 

Hence,  the  fow  lines  which  are  oontained  in 
the  paragraph  that  leads  this  article.  From 
the  beginning,  it  has  been  remarked  that  each 
Imne  was  a  conquest  over  the  last,  and  possibly 
the  present  will  maintain  this  truth  unimpaired. 
Nearly  every  article  was  written  or  compiled  by 
the  Editor  and  his  associates ;  each  illustration 
was  deMgned  and  engraved  expressly  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  while  we  have  to  submit  it  to  the 
same  principle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
pint  messurs  contain  a  quart  of  liquid,  yet  cm 


the  whole,  (notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  one  important  article — Mr.  Wise’s  Uogra- 
phy— the  data  for  which  ^came  late  to  hand, 
and  so  contracted  our  space,  that  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  present  the  usual  variety  in  our  table), 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this  is  at  least 
a  fhir  ^ecimen  of  a  dollar  magadne. 

Withal,  tiie  above  remarks  are  only  pre- 
fhtory  to  certain  imp<»tant  announcements 
that  win  be  laid  before  our  readers  in  our  next 
issue.  We  are  cramped  for  space;  our  basis 
is  not  large  enough  ;  it  wiU  be  extmided.  We 
must  agree  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  large 
minority  of  our  patrons,  and  adopt  a  more  pop¬ 
ular  form.  We  must — But  wait ;  in  the  April 
number  you  shall  have  our  whole  plan  in  de- 
taiL  _ 

Unpabuxblxd  BrsiNxss  ANNOCNonaNT. — 
Probably  the  most  important  business  book  en- 
terpsise  ever  attempted  in  this  or  any  other 
country  has  just  been  announced  by  Messrs. 
Emerson,  Alvord  A  Go.,  of  this  city.  As  we 
have  ao  room  to  qpeak  of  the  undertaking  aa  it 
deserves,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,”  of  the  26th  ult.  That  paper 
is  acknowledged  to  be  authority— at  least  on 
business  matters.  We  must  explain,  however, 
that  the  above  firm  is  composed  of  J.  M.  Emer¬ 
son  A  Go.,  the  publishers  of  this  Maoaxinb,  the 
UNiTun  States  Joubnai.,  etc.,  and  C.  A.  Alvord, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  extensive  and  well- 
known  Gold  street  printing  establishment. 

“  7Tu  United  State*  Bminet*  Encyclopedia  and 
OommereuU  Dirtetory. — A  huge  volume,  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty-five  hundred  imperial 
octavo  pages,  is  in  preparation,  to  be  published 
by  Emerson,  Alvord  A  Go.,  which  is  intended 
to  comprias  every  variety  of  information  bear¬ 
ing  upon  art  and  manufactures,  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  means  of  communication,  and  gene¬ 
rally  to  include  the  features  of  a  commercial 
dictionary  and  gazetteer.  The  plan  compre¬ 
hends  claasiiied  lists  of  all  the  prominent  tra¬ 
ding  firms,  banking  and  manufiusturing  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  of  professional  men,  both  in  the 
United  Stated  and  Caiuda.  If  properly  carried 
out,  as  the  extensive  arrangement  entered  into 
for  that  purpose  indicate  it  will  be,  the  conve- 
nienee  of  the  work  for  reference  will  procure 
for  it  that  general  demand  in  tiie  businees  com¬ 
munity,  which  alone  can  indemnify  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  immense  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
The  very  idea  of  so  vast  and  comprehensive  a 
scheme  would  reasonably  deter  any  but  the 
boldest  aad  most  far-sighted  of  the  publishing 
fraternity  from  entering  upon  it  But  with  the 
means  at  command  of  the  partiee  named,  and 
the  large  number  of  competent  men  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  conception,  it  bids  fhir  to 
be  matured  in  the  couns  of  a  few  months,  and 
we  look  to  see  the  book  issued  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  year.  To  extend  its  oironla- 
tion  u  far  as  possible,  the  {wioe  is  fixed  at  ten 
dollara  The  advertisement,  in  another  column, 
gives  a  fhll  desoriptira  of  the  various  matters 
that  come  within  the  scops  of  the  woik.” 


Gbowdbd  Out. — Several  reviews  which  were 
prepared  expremly  for  this  number,  we  are 
forced  to  omit.  They  will  probably  appear  in 
out  next.  At  all  events.  In  the  coming  volume 
our  extended  arrangements  will  meet  all  these 
diffloulMsa 
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IVTOGATIoa  TO  ■I.KRP. 

ST  zeviTva. 

“  CoaM  with  thine  nm  ef  Sew, 

Beep,  mtle  sleep,  jwt  briac 
No  Toioe  love  ’■  jeerainsa  to  noew. 

No  vieiea  on  thjr  etss 
Come  aa  to  foldiat  Bowen, 

To  blrda  la  ftnaete  deep, 

Loof ,  dark,  and  dreaaaleaa  be  thy  hewn, 

0  gaatte,  gentle,  alaap. 

Kh.  Htasa 

Not  thna,  not  thoa 

Wowld  I  hrreke  fliy  iatoanee,  hajaay  aleepl 
Net  dwU  aad  viaioaleas  aheald  be  my  leet. 

I  would  aet  wish  night’s  honn  e’er  am  to  sweep 
la  aidemn  ailanee,  leaving  am  nnhlset 
Vnth  one  hii^t  dream,  cue  tender  soothing  thenght 
With  hoeae,  aad  Mends,  aad  Uadred  voieaa  ibaaghl 

OonM  to  me,  eome. 

Oh,  peaaeftil  Beep  I  I  eoart  thy  dewy  leign — 

And  bring  thy  taeaearsa  with  thee— tahw  then  bn*. 

Unto  my  waery  spirit,  enee  agaia. 

All  the  loved  beee  which  along  Ute’s  track 
Thoa  (ar  have  cheered  are  with  their  tender  aaaila ; 

Fain  would  I  view  them  yet  a  little  while. 

Bring  to  me,  bring. 

In  gentle  ahanber  aVrved  parent’s  tom, 

A  brother’s  manly  brow,  a  aister’a  love. 

O  I  Earth  hath  many  a  ebaage,  and  taaay  a  starm  ; 

Yet  naoght  a  parent'*  ibadneaa  can  remove. 

Dark  disappointments  o’er  our  souls  may  eorna^ 

Yet  pure  and  changelaas  are  the  ties  of  >wn>. 

Come  to  me,  sleep  t 

And  bring  sweet  visions  with  thee.  I  would  iUa 
Roam  midst  my  native  hills,  and  hear  the  tens 
Of  the  bright  streamlets,  singing  thion|^  the  vale 
Of  my  glad  childhood’s  home,  lly  soul  has  grown 
Homesick  and  weary  ;  bring  the  voices  back 
That  laughed  with  mine  along  my  childhood’s  traak. 

Come  tome,  sleep! 

A  londy  and  forlorn  one,  here  I  dwel. 

Sadly  aejo^oing  in  a  distant  land — 

Far  bom  the  scenes  which  mem’ty  loves  ao  well. 

Where  no  one  greets  me  with  affections’  hand. 

Oh,  balmy  sleep  I  back  o’er  my  spirit  pour 
The  light,  the  sweetness,  of  the  past  once  morel 

- - 

Professok  Agassiz’s  Gontributions  to  thu 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States. — ^Tho 
prosecution  of  this  grand  testimonial  to  the 
American  people  has  now  become  a  certainty, 
except  with  the  contingency  of  the  health  oi  the 
eminent  contributor.  When  the  work  was  first 
announced,  men  of  ability  and  close  calculation 
shook  their  heads  and  premised  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  procuring  the  suitable  number  of  subscri¬ 
bers,  (500  hundred  we  think),  to  insure  pecuni¬ 
ary  success.  At  the  present  time,  the  enter¬ 
prising  publishers,  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  A  Go., 
of  Boston,  are  publishing  a  list  of  the  names 
already  obtained,  in  the  “  DaOy  Advertiser”  of 
that  city.  The  first  issue  cimtains  the  names  of 
about  half  those  procured,  and  are  about  eig^t- 
teen  hundred  in  number,  who  are  from  tUriy- 
feetr  States  and  Territories,  with  a  fow  from 
four  of  the  British  Provinces  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  But,  we  understand  this  is  only  about  one- 
half  of  those  who  have  already  signed,  and  that 
the  second  instalment  will  be  issued  in  a  day 
or  two.  Gratifying  as  this  result  undoubtedly 
is  to  Profossor  Agassis,  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be  to  tiie  American  people,  for  whose 
honor  this  giant  of  intelleet  Is  to  be  devoted 
fw  the  next  ten  yean  May  the  Supreme 
Being  who  rules  all,  spare  him  health  and  biqn 
pinesB  among  ns  for  long  beyond  that  perioA 

OcKAN  Stban  Navigation. — While  we  are 
penning  this  artiele,  nearly  our  whole  popalap 
tion  are  anxiously  awaiting  to  learn  the  fhte  of 
one  of  those  superb  specimens  of  man’s  ingenu- 
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Fbaudolxnt  Mkasume. — Hans  von  Helder- 
lien,  complains  of  Carl  Swartzheinhoastercmm 
for  giving  short  mcaniTB  in  lager-bier.  “Vel, 
jer  honor,  dis  mon  ho  giro  me  short  measure. 
Cause  rj,  dn  quarts  mit  his  peer  make  me 
“  pline  trunk  ”  when  I  fusht  trink  him,  and  now 
I  ish  more  sober  ven  I  trinks  seven  or  den 
quarts. 


Mistake  in  Pebsonal.  InENntr — Johnny 
Gling,  an  “  artist,”  almost  beat  the  life  out  of 
Jonathan  Smithers,  when  he  found  that  he  bad 
awoke  the  wrong  customer.  Gling  thinks  the 
gentleman  ought  not  to  complain,  as  he  was 
“let  up”  as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered. 


Flaw  n  the  Indictiient. — Theophilus  Au¬ 
gustus  Jonson,  a  gentleman  of  “  knller 
charged  with  burglary  on  a  hog-pen.  "  Look 
hea,  Maesa,  how  yer  gwine  to  convict  me  now? 
Dat  see  I  stoled  a  hog,  and  he  swears  it  was  a 
pig,  and  I  swear  it  was  a  pi^  How  yon  gwine 
to  do  wid  me  now  T” 


Honokaky  Pbivileoes. — Albert  Augustus 
Eugene  Scroggs,  Esq.  Brought  in  on  the  usual 
charge  of  being  drunk.  He  “  defies  ”  his  honor 
to  commit.  He  is  exempt  from  the  action  of 
this  court.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament 
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Ity,  an  Ocean  Steamer.  The  “  Pacific,”  hereto¬ 
fore  one  of  the  moat  fieet  and  regular  ships  of 
the  Collins  Line,  has  been  thirty-two  days  at  sea, 
and  we  have  no  tidings  of  her.  The  “Atlantic  ” 
and  the  “  Asia,”  each  of  whom  departed  from 
Liverpool — the  fbrmer  a  fbrtnight,  and  the  latter 
still  three  days  later,  have  brought  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  misring  ship ;  and  although  the 
daily  newspapers  are  most  laudably  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  allay  excitement,  another  “Arctic” 
calamity  is  predicted  on  all  sidee.  God  grant 
that  the  prophecies  are  nntme,  and  that,  even 
before  these  lines  are  in  type,  we  shall  see  her 
welcome  form  at  her  Canal  street  berth. 

At  present,  much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
comparative  safety  of  steam  or  wind  propelled 
vessela  An  article  in  “Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
MagaEine  ”  recalls  events,  which  at  their  occur¬ 
rence,  we  thought  would  never  be  forgotten, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  have  passed  away  from 
the  public  mind.  A  few  hearts,  wounded  by 
the  deadly  catastrophe,  bear  their  ineffkcable 
marks ;  but  how  soon  others  have  forgotten  all. 
Since  1853,  twelve  steamships,  lost  at  sea,  have 
cost  1260  human  lives,  and  $7,250,000  of  prop¬ 
erty.  The  “  Independence  ”  sunk  with  120 
lives  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  “  Tennessee  ”  and 
the  “  St  Louis  ”  followed,  total  wrecks.  The 
“  Humboldt  ”  and  the  “  San  Francisco  ”  were 
wrecked  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  year.  The 
“  Franklin,”  “City  of  Philadelphia,’’  and  “Yan¬ 
kee  Blade,”  fall  in  the  catalogue  of  1854. 
The  “  City  of  Glasgow,”  with  480  lives.  The 
“  Arctic  ”  with  hundreds  more,  precious  lives, 
were  the  crowning  catastrophes  of  that  year. 
In  1855,  we  have  the  sinking  of  the  “  North 
Carolina,”  and  the  stranding  of  the  “  Golden 
Age,”  which  last,  however,  was  saved  and  re¬ 
paired.  In  these  vessels  there  were  7,000  lives 
jeopardised,  and  $11,000,000  of  property. 

In  some  of  these  cases  an  irresistible  power, 
against  which  no  skill  or  foresight  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  guard,  controlled  the  event ;  but  a 
close  examination  shows  not  only  that  in  a 
majority  of  instances  the  accident  might  have 
been  averted,  but  that  with  the  resources  which 
prudent  owners  and  officers  might  easily  pro¬ 
vide,  the  calamity  might  have  been  repaired. 
The  waves  and  the  winds  have  had  some  vic¬ 
tims,  but  haste  and  improvidence  have  had  still 
more. 
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The  closing  pages  of  our  issue  have  long 
been  enlivened  with  the  generally  “  cute  ”  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  our  friend,  Democritus,  jr. 
At  the  present  time,  that  aspiring  young  genius 
appears  to  be  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
the  epidemic  so  prevalent  in  our  establishment 
—  progress.  At  all  events,  another  change  is 
being  effected  in  his  hopes  and  ambitions  ;  and 
whether  he  is  now  about  to  assume  his  chrysa¬ 
lis  at  imago  state,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge 
at  the  present  writing.  When  he  presented  his 
manoseript  and  “  picters  ”  for  the  current  num¬ 
ber,  he  was  much  chapfallen  on  being  told  that 
notwithstanding  his  police  reports  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  “  Doesticks,”  ofoee  compelled  ns  to  omit 
a  large  portion  of  his  dialogues  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  However,  he  assumed  his  usual  cheer¬ 
fulness  on  being  assured  that,  in  the  new 
“  arrangements  ”  bis  arena  of  freedom  would 
be  much  enlarged.  ^ 


Bocnd  to  Get  Rid  op  Him. — Felix  McCan, 
for  the  tenth  time,  charged  with  intoxication. 
Mrs.  McGan  and  the  “  leven  childer  ”  as  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution.  That  lady  is  ooiU 
proprietress  of  a  “  grocery,”  where  she  draws 
brandy  that  “cost five  shillin’  a  gallon,”  out  of 
a  mackerel  barrel.  “How  did  he  get  his 
liquor  r’  inquires  the  judge.  “  Why,  sure,  yer 
honor,  its  meself  that  give  it  Yon  see,  yer 
honor,  I  was  bound  to  have  him  sent  up ;  it’s  I 
only  a  nuisance  he  is  about  the  house.”  i 


PouncAL  JrmoB.— A  Bra  Ham  Gobart,  Esq., 
has  a  keen  eye  to  the  just  administration  of  Um 
law.  “Straw  bail”  is  his  aversion.  Musi 
have  undoubted  security  (or  greau).  Like  s 
true  Justice  “  is  blind  ”  (to  his  faults) ;  and  ac¬ 
quits  himself  (not  ahrays)  by  acquitting  them 


